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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-sixth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 27-28, 1950 


HE eighty-sixth meeting of the Society convened at 9 A. M. on Wednesday, 
December 27, 1950, at the Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
President R. H. Pfeiffer presided, and about 175 members were in attendance. The 
minutes of the 1949 meeting were approved as printed in the Journal (March, 1950). 
The President announced the appointment of the following committees: (Nominations) 
Professors Muilenburg, Metzger, and Spiegel; (Memorials) Professors Andrews, Beck, 
Pfeiffer, Purdy, Rowley, and Simpson; (Auditing) Professors Flight and Zimmermann. 
The report of the Secretary was presented and approved for publication with the 
Proceedings. Memorial Resolutions on Robert P. Blake, Stanley Cook, Burton Scott 
Easton, Elbert C. Lane, Elmer W. K. Mould, and Ismar J. Peritz were read and 
ordered published with the Proceedings. The Treasurer’s report, together with that 
of the Auditing Committee, was presented and approved for publication with the 
Proceedings. The Editor presented his report, which was approved for publication. 
The President expressed appreciation for the work of these officers. He then announced 
that the Council had re-elected Professor Dentan as Editor for 1951, and the Editor 
in turn expressed his desire for the continued services of Professors May, Filson, and 
Marcus as associates. The President announced the Council’s election of five members 
to the Editorial Board (terms to expire in 1952): Professors C. M. Cooper, M. S. 
Enslin, James Muilenburg, H. M. Orlinsky, and A. P. Wikgren. 

Reports from the Sections were received, without reading. The Society then 
heard the report of the Delegate to the ACLS, and the report on the International 
New Testament Manuscripts Project. All of these were ordered published with the 
Proceedings. The Secretary read greetings from the British Society for Old Testament 
Study, and from Professor Johannes Hempel, an honorary member in Germany. The 
President reported that Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish The Book of Kings by 
the late Professor Montgomery, and the Secretary was instructed to advise the pub- 
lisher that the Society desires its publication as soon as possible. 

The President announced new members elected to standing committees by the 
Council, as follows: (Membership) G. C. Oxtoby to succeed C. C. McCown; (Finance) 
B. M. Metzger to succeed E. R. Goodenough; (Program) G. E. Wright to succeed 
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J. B. Pritchard; (Research) Paul Schubert to succeed G. E. Wright. The complete 
personnel of all standing committees is now as follows: 


Membership 


Program 


L. P. Smith 

G. C. Oxtoby 
James Muilenburg 
S. H. Blank 

F. W. Beare 


D. M. C. Englert 
B. M. Metzger 
R. H. Pfeiffer 

F. C. Grant 
Nelson Glueck 


L. P. Smith 
G. E. Wright 
A. N. Wilder 


ex officio 

1954 

1953 (chairman, 1950) 
1952 

1951 


ex officio 

1954 

1953 (chairman, 1950) 
1952 

1951 


ex officio (chairman) 
1952 
1951 


Research Projects Arthur Jeffery ex officio (chairman) 
Paul Schubert 1954 
W. F. Albright 1953 
M. S. Enslin 1952 
Ralph Marcus 1951 


The Society elected to membership 140 persons, who had been nominated by 
members and recommended by the Council. Upon recommendation by the Council, 
the Society elected also two honorary members: Professor Rudolf Bultmann of 
Marburg, and Professor Anton Fridrichsen of Uppsala. Professor Muilenburg pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Committee, and the Secretary cast one ballot as 
instructed for the slate presented, as follows: 


Professor Ernest R. Goodenough President 
Professor Sheldon H. Blank Vice President 
Professor Louise P. Smith Secretary 
Professor Donald M. C. Englert Treasurer 
Professor Cyrus H. Gordon 
Professor Emil G. H. Kraeling 
Professor Paul S. Minear 
Professor Arthur Jeffery 
Professor John W. Flight 
Professor Herbert G. May 


Associates in Council 
(term expires 1952) 


Delegate to ACLS 
Alternate Delegate to ACLS 
Representative on Board of ASOR 


Professor Goodenough expressed appreciation for the services of the retiring 
secretary over the past four years. The Society adopted the recommendation of the 
Council, that the next meeting should be held in New York City on December 27-29, 
1951, beginning on the evening of December 27 with a joint meeting of the Society, 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, and the National Association of Biblical 
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Instructors. The Society voted its appreciation to Union Theological Seminary, for 
the fine hospitality extended once again to this annual gathering. The business session 
adjourned at 10:15 A. M. 

The Presidential Address (printed in this issue) was delivered by Professor Robert 
H. Pfeiffer on the subject, ‘Facts and Faith in Biblical History’’, followed by a short 
discussion on the subject. After a brief intermission the following papers were heard 
(adjournment following at 12:45 P. M.): 


G. E. Wright: The Considerations Favoring a Tenth-Century Date for the Yahwist 
Writer. (by title) A date ca 850 B.C. is commonly given for that collection and 
interpretation of early Israelite traditions attributed to the Yahwist. Old Testa- 
ment scholarship as a whole, however, has by no means been unanimous about it. 
The arguments in favor of the ninth century, when examined in detail, do not 
appear particularly strong today. On the other hand, those in favor of a Davidic 
or Solomonic date are becoming more and more convincing. Asa result, an in- 
creasing number of scholars are committing themselves to the tenth century as 
furnishing the most probable historical background for this written edition of 
early traditions. 


J. T. Ross: A Functional View of Holy Scripture in the Second Century. (by title) 
This paper, based upon a study of II Tim 3 15-17 and the Pastorals, suggests an 
intermediate stage of canon formation based upon soteriological utility for the 
middle of the second century. Soteriology is related to a standardization of doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical regularity to neutralise the influences of Gnosticism and 
Marcionism. A rule of canonical selectivity is posed rather than a canon, though 
it is noticeable that the Old Testament is almost ignored and that the allusions 
in the Pastorals lean most heavily on the Pauline Epistles and Acts. This selec- 
tivity however reflects dimly the canonical rule set up. Apostolic succession from 
Paul is apparently normative, but the Pastorals are the primary materials of the 


proposed canon. 


Rachel Wischnitzer: The Box-Like Object in a Painting of the Third-Century Baptistry 
of Dura-Europos (illustrated). The interpretation of the frescoed room in the 
Christian Community House of Dura as a baptistry has been challenged from 
different sides. There is lack of agreement as to the meaning of a part of the wall 
paintings. The paper offers an interpretation of the obscure object in the north 
wall panel which furnishes a link for the explanation of the east panel and, in 
conjunction with the David scene seen in terms of Acts 1 16 and 2 25, a basis for 
the conception of the picture series as a baptism cycle. 


B. M. Metzger: Three Unsung Printers and Their Contributions to Biblical Studies. 
Bibliographical and critical evaluation of the contributions to Biblical studies 
made by three printers and booksellers of the past centuries: William Bowyer, 
editor of the Greek N. T. (1763) and compiler of Critical Conjectures... on the 
N. T. (1763; 4th ed. 1812); Isaiah Thomas, editor of the first American ed. of 
the Greek N. T. (Worcester, 1800); and Robert Young, who, besides his well- 
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known concordance, published some two score of pamphlets of Biblical studies 
‘involving more than a dozen languages. 


G. D. Young: Bible Translations in the Light of Ancient Bilinguals. From the Bible 
world there are several documents issued simultaneous!y in translation. These 
include, of course, the Egyptian-Hittite treaty of Ramses and Hattusilis; the 
Hittite-Phoenician inscription from Karatepe; the Behistun inscription; and the 
Rosetta Stone. A comparison of the versions of these inscriptions throws light 
on the aims and methods of ancient translators in a way that may clarify the 
relationship of Bible translations to the originals. 


C. C. Torrey: A Modern Counterpart to Mohammed's Gabriel. (by title) The mystical 
diary, Maggid Mesharim, of Rabbi Joseph Caro, learned author of the Shulchan 
Aruk, has now (1950) for the first time been translated and commented upon as 
a psychological study. There is much in the revelations of Caro’s divine messenger, 
in the visitations, at first neuropathic brought about through intense and ex- 
hausting concentration, later often self-induced in a kind of trance, which may 
throw some light on the Prophet’s instruction received through Gabriel. Caro 
never doubted that he was guided from heaven; neither did Mohammed. 


P. L. Garber: Some Problems in Reconstructing Solomon’s Temple (illustrated). 
E. G. Howland (Troy, Ohio) has made a scale-model reconstruction of Solomon’s 
Temple based on Watzinger’s drawings (Denkmdler Palestinas) as interpreted by 
G. E. Wright (The Biblical Archaeologist, May, 1941) and supplemented by 
archaeological and textual data from other sources. A factually accurate approach 
to the general appearance of the original Solomonic structure is given by the 
model. It also incorporates possible solutions to several construction problems 
among which are: (1) a method of suspending the DEBIR ceiling; (2) a method 
of erecting the House silently and with prefabrication in accordance with I Kings 
67; and (3) the Temple as visually designed with the Ark as center of interest. 


Wednesday, December 27th (2:00 P. M.). The Old Testament Section met in Room 
205, with about 100 members present and President Pfeiffer presiding. The following 
communications were received (adjournment coming at 4:50 P. M.): 


D. N. Freedman: The Orthography of the Masoretic Text of the Pentateuch. It is 
clear, from a study of the orthography of the new Hebrew scrolls, that by Mac- 
cabean times, if not earlier, two different systems for the spelling of Hebrew 
were in use: the one, a relatively conservative orthography, with moderate use 
of matres lectionis (corresponding largely to the spelling of the Masoretic Text); 
the other, a much fuller orthography, with excessive use of matres lectionis. This 
paper is an attempt to clarify the chronological relationship between the two 
systems, in the evolution of post-exilic Hebrew orthography; and also to date 


and interpret the spelling of the MT of the Pentateuch, on the basis of the new 
evidence. 


. G. Slonim: The Gender of Sbt (Sabbath) in the Hebrew Bible. In Hebrew, the 
word sabbath is normally feminine; but it occurs as a masculine in the Bible in 
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the following instances. 1. Under the influence of yom (masculine) in the frequent 
expression yom ha-sabbath (Exod 20 8-11; Deut 5 12; etc.); cf. K. Albrecht in 
Zeitschr. f. d. Alttestam. Wiss. 16 (1896), 47. 2. When sabbath, in the sense of the 
seventh day of the week, stands alone in the singular (Isa 56 2, 6; 58 13). 3. In the 
idiom ‘‘sabbath besabbatto” (every sabbath; Num 28 10; Isa 66 23; cf. I Chron 
9 32). 


E. R. Lacheman: A Review of Hosea, Chaps. 1-3. (by title) This is a re-examination 
of the meaning of the word zonah in the Old Testament and its relation to the 
words describing so-called “‘prostitutes’’ in Near Eastern literature. It is con- 
tended that the old Semitic religions until the time of Hosea never knew “‘prostitu- 
tion” nor ‘‘sacred prostitution’’ as the term will be used later and in non-Semitic 
religions. 


E. C. Broome, Jr.: The Personality-of Jeremiah. The evaluation of a prophet of the 
Old Testament depends, among other things, upon our estimate of him as a person, 
and our understanding of his personality as such. Jeremiah would belong to a 
large group of prominent charismatic leaders, known to psychology as “‘schizoid 
personalities.”” He reflects the characteristics of this type of individual, such as 
seclusiveness, compulsiveness, insecurity and dominance. The personality struc- 
ture is probably based on some deep-seated conflicts. Another characteristic of 
this type is the ability to draw brilliant inferences from common-place objects 
and experiences, and at times the inference does not appear entirely appropriate 
to others. Jeremiah was, of course, ‘normal’ in the usually understood meaning 
of this term; the factors which went to make up his personality also made him a 
prophet and were, in the last analysis, responsible for the role he played in his day. 


Frank North: The Origin and Signification of the Phrase ‘““The Word of the Lord”. 
In The Law and The Former Prophets, ‘‘the word of The Lord’ does not occur 
in JEDP but only in later “prophetistic’’ material. In The Latter Prophets it 
occurs frequently only in Jeremiah and later prophets and the few occurrences 
in pre-Jeremianic prophets may be post-Jeremianic additions to the text. In The 
Writings it occurs only a few times, chiefly in Chronicles. So this phrase, which 
provided terminology in the Judeo-Christian tradition for the development of 
logos-theology, probably originated with the prophet Jeremiah. 


Isaiah Sonne: Curious Misreadings of Abbreviation Signs in Jer 23 25-26. The following 
reconstruction of the passage is suggested: ‘‘I have heard what the prophets 
have said, that prophesy lies in My name, saying: ‘I have dreamed dreams for 
the truth’s sake (i.e. foretelling the truth).’ (26) Dreams (or: Vision) of untruth 


is in the heart of the prophets that prophesy lies and that prophesy ‘the deceit 
of their own heart.” 


E. A. Leslie: The Poetry of Jeremiah. This paper has as its aim the examination of 
representative poetic sections from the total prophetic contribution of Jeremiah. 
Attention will be directed to dominant features of his poetry, including the 
“parallalismus membrorum” and the varieties of rhythm employed. Some use 
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will be made of the various contributions to the study of Hebrew metre by pioneers 
such as Lowth, Ley, Budde, Sievers, and Gray, with illustration wherever possible 
drawn from Jeremiah. Attention will be called to other less technical features of 
his poetry such as the vivid picturesqueness of his utterances, the unique con- 
creteness of the figures of speech he employes, and his Dante-like power to see 
the spiritual suggestiveness of the physical image. 


H. M. Orlinsky: Where Did Ezekiel Prophesy? (by title) (1) Insufficient attention has 
been paid to the real significance of the manner in which Ezekiel was commissioned 
by God to become a prophet among his people; 1 1-2 3 is direct and reliable evi- 
dence that Ezekiel was “‘called’’ in Babylonia. (2) A closer study of such sections 
as chaps. 8-11 would appear to go far in proving that Ezekiel’s career as prophet 
was centered in Babylonia, and nowhere else. 


W. H. Brownlee: Ezekiel’s Poetic Indictment of the Shepherds (chap. 34). (by title) 
Chapter 34 of Ezekiel has been treated by nearly all scholars as implying the 
previous fall of Jerusalem and the scattering of the Jews among the heathen lands. 
The question of the authenticity of the Chapter has therefore been raised. It 
does not appear likely that the Diaspora was so extensive as this passage implies 
at the time of Ezekiel. According to W. A. Irwin, however, at least the first two 
verses are an authentic oracle of the prophet, which may be distinguished from 
the rest by finding its sitzen im leben during the reign of Zedekiah — not at all 
being ‘‘a post eventum judgment upon the fall of the state’. This paper will show 
that Irwin was fundamentally right — only the genuine material is much more 
extensive than he imagined (embracing nearly all of the first eleven verses). Irwin 
recovered only one of the eight tristichs of which the original poems was com- 
posed. Besides this original poetry, the chapter contains also much redactional 
poetry. The straying of the flock “upon every high hill’ (v. 6) referred originally 
to worship at the highplaces — not to the Diaspora. 


Frank Zimmermann: Abram and Abraham. Abram and Abraham are not connected 
one with the other. The name Abraham must be considered from another point 
of view, wherein the break-down of its elements should be considered thus: 
a /barah /m. The aleph is prosthetic, and an aid to pronunciation; the kernel 
in the name is barah (‘‘to covenant” or “‘to choose’’); the ending m is an intensive 
formation. 


Israel Renov: The Seat of Moses. A study of archaeological evidence and Jewish 
literary sources substantiates the view of New Testament scholarship which 
generally interprets the term ‘‘Seat of Moses,’’ found in New Testament and 
rabbinical literary sources, as a symbol of Jewish legal authority enjoyed by 
teachers of Jewish Law, regarded as the successors of Moses, such as the scribes 
and Pharisees. What is more, the study supports the hypothesis, that with time, 
special seats of honor were reserved for noted Jewish scholars in recognition of 
the legal authority conferred upon them as teachers of Mosaic Law. These chairs 
were located at the head of the synagogue, facing the congregation. 
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The New Testament Section met in Room 207, with about 75 members present 
and Vice President Goodenough presiding. The following papers were presented 
(adjournment coming at 5:30 P. M.): y 


J. B. Payne: Biblical Problems and Augustine’s Allegorizing. Allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture contributed to Augustine’s conversion to Christianity, because the 
replacement of literal by figurative meanings served to solve many difficulties 
within Scripture. Yet his writings present mutually contradictory statements, 
some championing exclusively figurative interpretation, but many others stressing 
a basically literal approach. The fact of the matter is that Augustine’s applica- 
tion of allegory to Biblical problems followed no set hermeneutical principle but 
constituted a variable factor decreasingly used to bridge the gap between his 
degree of Biblical knowledge plus ability to accept Scripture on faith and his 
uniformly high doctrine of inspiration. 

S. V. McCasland: The Wisdom of God. This paper is a study of the above phrase 
as it occurs in Luke 11 49. Here Wisdom is spoken of as a person who had sent 
prophets and apostles, and the statement comes from the words of Jesus himself. 
But in the parallel passage in Matt 23 %4, which is also the words of Jesus, this 
phrase is dropped out and Jesus himself is the sender. Numerous other New Testa- 
ment passages show that Jesus is now interpreted as the Wisdom of God. They 
come from such widely different writings as Matthew, John, and the letters of 
Paul. The paper seeks to show that Luke 11 49 provides a point of departure 


for working out one of the most basic concepts of the nature and meaning of Jesus 
which the New Testament affords. 


P. E. Davies: Conscience and the Moral Faculty in the New Testament. Recent 
discussions of New Testament ethics have tended to ignore the place of con- 
science as a moral faculty in early Christian teaching. The word came over from 
a developed usage among Greek philosophers. Paul uses it more than any other 
New Testament writer and in a sense narrower than the modern sense of a legis- 
lative faculty giving moral guidance and impelling to moral action. In the New 
Testament the word, conscience, bears a range of meaning all the way from self- 

. consciousness, self-awareness, self-witnessing, to a reflective judgment on moral 
issues and a conscious sense of past actions as good or evil. 


Kendrick Grobel: The Generalizing Personal Neuter in the New Testament. Though 
standard grammars of both classical and koine Greek clearly recognize this idiom, 
English translations and commentaries regularly ignore it. Examples from the 
NT (with parallels from the LXX) where a neuter (sing. or pl.) adjective, par- 
ticiple, or relative evidently has personal reference and should be translated 
accordingly. 


Ralph Marcus: The Name ‘‘Makkabaios.”’ (by title) 1. The various explanations of 
the name heretofore offered are not inherently improbable but lack support in 
the ancient sources. 2. The prophecies of Jeremiah seem to have been particularly 
influential in the Maccabean period, more particularly in 1 Maccabees. 3. There 
is reason to believe that the author of I Maccabees and his contemporaries con- 
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nected the Hebrew original of the name ‘‘Makkabaios” with one of Jeremiah’s 
key-words, namely miqwe(h) “hope.” 4. Though Hebrew waw is usually tran- 
scribed by Greek ou, it may also be transcribed by Greek b (beta), as in Dabid 
and Jabe. Just as Hebrew Mispa(h) was transcribed as Massepha in I Maccabees, 
so Hebrew migwe(h) may have been transcribed as ‘“‘Makkabai(os).”’ 


. R. Farmer: A Note on Romans 43. The phrase “it was counted unto him for 
righteousness’”’ in the N. T. always refers back to Gen 156 where it concerns 
Abraham. But the same phrase occurs in Ps 106 31 in reference to Phineas. There 
is reason to believe that in pre-Christian Judaism this phrase was influenced as 
much by its context in Ps 106 as by its context in Gen 15. Paul seems to be con- 
sciously making a new interpretation of Gen 156 which is in reaction to the 
conventional interpretation as it is found both in I Macc 2 52, and in Jas 2 22. 
The figure of Phineas plays an important part in the whole argument. 


D. T. Rowlingson: The Use of Mark in Luke 4 16-30. Despite the fact that Luke’s 
version of Jesus’ Nazareth visit differs from that of Mark (6 1-6) in its chrono- 
logical order and to a great extent in its substance, there are reasons for believing 
that the Marcan framework lies at the basis of the Lucan report. These reasons 
are: (1) the similarities in order and substance of the crucial features of the visit 
as described in both accounts; (2) the supplementary rather than contradictory 
nature of the Lucan ‘‘additions;’’ (3) the obvious concessions at Luke 4 23 and 
4 14f. to the Marcan chronology; (4) the general tendency of Luke to dramatize 
his materials in line with his major purposes and interests. Thus, to believe that 
Luke has used Mark creatively is preferable to the theory that he has discarded 
Mark for a Proto-Luke source. The implications of this creative manner of writing 
are many, none being more significant than its bearing upon the date of the 
Jerusalem Conference. If Luke could create, on the basis of Mark, an ideal scene 
near the beginning of his Gospel, could he not likewise have changed the chrono- 
logy of the Jerusalem Conference with the same intention in mind? 


I. W. Batdorf: Why Do the Synoptics Say So Little about the Spirit? Thus far no 
one has brought to bear upon this problem the distinctive view of the Spirit that 
is to be found in the Synoptics themselves. The most recent full-sized treatment 
of our problem by C. K. Barrett (The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition) omits 
all reference to it. When comparison is made with Jewish (the Hebrew O. T., 
the LXX, Philo, the Pseudepigrapha) and pagan (the Stoics, the Hermetica, etc.) 
literature, the Spirit emerges distinctively in the Synoptics as the giver of cor- 
porate life for the execution of God's sovereign purpose through the Messiah. 
When (in addition to the intention of Jesus and the motivation of the early church) 
one now consults this distinctive fact about the Spirit, he finds fresh reason for 
the paucity of Synoptic references. The Spirit’s distinctive activity as the giver 
of life depends on the progressive development of the Messiah’s work in history. 
Therefore, while the Messiah is on earth, prevented by the limitations of his- 
torical existence from assuming full Messianic power; the Spirit, by his very 
nature, cannot be widely active. 
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S. M. Gilmour: The Validity of Jesus’ Ethics. Jesus interpreted religion as radical 
obedience to God. He meant his commands to be taken literally and fulfilled 
without compromise. When we qualify their rigor, make combinations of Jesus’ 
sayings and other biblical teachings that never occurred to Jesus, and take factors 
into account that he left out of consideration, have we denied the relevance of 
his ethic? A number of observations give some guidance: (1) The validity of 
much of Jesus’ ethical teaching is self-evident to anyone who acknowledges the 
authority of the moral law; (2) modern ethical idealism has some support in the 
gospel; (3) only an uncompromising ethic of the will of God could have per- 
manent relevance; and (4) Christian ethics are both more and less than the ethics 
of Jesus. 


C. T. Craig: ‘““The Body of Christ.” A consideration of the background of the use 
of soma in the New Testament and its bearing on the three different ways in which 
reference is made to the body of Christ. The interpretation of several disputed 
passages will be reviewed in the light of this background. Finally, the bearing 
of these results on the doctrine of the church will be considered — particularly in 
relation to the number of early Christian documents which use this terminology. 


J. S. Kennard, Jr.: A Critique of Tacitus’ Portrait of Tiberius. The administration 
of the Emperor Tiberius is important for Biblical studies; it is especially so for 
understanding the mission of Jesus. Most modern historians disagree with the 
adverse portrait of Tiberius given by Tacitus. But there are reasons for believing 
that his use of dark pigments to paint Tiberius’ later years was substantially 
correct. Evidence points to his increased repression of traditional liberties, ruth- 
less enforcement of majestas, and severity of economic exactions. These deteriorat- 
ing social and political patterns profoundly affected the people of Palestine. 


Wednesday, December 27th (7:30 P. M.). In the Social Room, about 150 members. 
attended the Panel Discussion on “‘Jewish and Christian Ethics in the First Century’”’. 
John W. Flight presided, and Amos N. Wilder and Frank Zimmermann led the dis- 
cussion, with criticism being offered by B. J. Bamberger, Joshua Bloch, S. E. Johnson, 
and A. C, Purdy. 


Thursday, December 28th (9:00 A. M.). The Society met in united session, with 
about 200 members present and President Pfeiffer in the chair. In a brief business. 
session, Professor Cadbury described the plans of The American Friends of the 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Objectives include the celebration in 1951 of 
the 1500th Anniversary of the Patriarchate, financial assistance for relief and educa- 
tion, a new library building for the manuscript collection, and an anniversary volume. 
Upon the motion of Professor Morton Smith, the Society voted to endorse the plans 
of “‘The American Friends.”” Mr. Koki Nakazawa was recognized, and made an appeal 
for books and journals to be sent to Japan. 


The following papers were heard (adjournment coming at 12:10 P. M.): 
J. O. Buswell, Jr.: The Philosophical Problem of the Value of Historical Data for 
Religion. In 1907 Benjamin B. Warfield of Princeton Seminary, then considered 
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an outstanding New Testament scholar, wrote: ‘‘We need the Jesus of history 
to account for the Christianity of history. And we need both the Jesus of history 
and the Christianity of history to account for the history of the world. ...To 
be rid of this Jesus we must be rid of this Christianity, and to be rid of this Chris- 
tianity we must be rid of the world-history which has grown out of it. We must 
have the Christianity of history and the Jesus of history, or we leave the world 
that exists, and as it exists, unaccounted for.” At that time, as indicated by 
Albert Schweitzer, the ‘‘quest of the historical Jesus’’ had been abandoned by 
many. As Warfield put it, ‘‘literary criticism is abandoned for historical criticism.” 
Since Warfield’s time, under the influence of Form Geschichte, the investigation 
of historical data relating to the New Testament has gone through amazing cycles. 
Outside of the field of New Testament scholarship, philosophy, under the influence 
of John Dewey, Husserl, and many others including even such theists (or deists) 
as F. R. Tennant, has in the judgment of some dissolved all historical data, both 
secular and religious, into thin air. It is suggested that a re-examination of the 
dualistic, realistic, interactionistic philosophy which was found in Princeton and 
Crozer in the 1880’s might rescue the values of historical data from the spiral 
into which they seem to have fallen. 


Morton Smith: The Common Theology of the Ancient Near East. The importance 
of archaeology for the study of the Old Testament has been very much over- 
estimated by some enthusiasts; that of particular groups of material, such as 
the Ugaritic, is largely negative — showing how very different the documentary 
remains of the religion of Israel are from those of near-by religions. But when 
representative selections of material from all the neighboring cultures of the ancient 
Near East are collected in a single volume, the collection makes clear the basic 
similarity of the structure of theological thought —or, better, of devotional 
practice — common to all these cultures. Everywhere local patriotism expresses 
itself in devotion to a single great god, whose attributes are everywhere much 
the same. Creator, father, father especially of his chosen people and yet more 
especially of their ruler, he is yet the protector of the individual as well as of the 
people, and of the unfortunate as well as the fortunate. Arbitrary, but just, he 
is the object both of love and of fear. As just, he gives, or causes to be given, 
the law both of the land and of the cult. If this people obey his law he will reward 
them, if they disobey he will punish or even destroy them. His plans to reward 
or punish he has made known to his servants, the prophets, who everywhere 
prophesy more or less the same things. Everywhere, there are some who doubt 
this theology, and these doubters turn either to fortitude, or to pleasure, or, as 
the end of weariness, to death. Just because this was the common theology, it 
must have resulted from common psychological or social causes, and literary 
parallels are therefore relatively unimportant. 


F. W. Young: The Discipline Scroll and The Gospel of John. There are a number 
of striking resemblances of phraseology and thought between the Dead Sea Manual 
of Discipline and the Gospel of John. This paper treats certain of these resemblances 
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with the primary purpose of determining what general conclusions can be drawn 
on the basis of them, regarding the common ground of thought out of which each 
writing emerged. On the basis of texts already published (by Sukenik and 
Burrows-Brownlee) from the corpus of Dead Sea Scrolls some scholars have 
already described them as Gnostic in tendency. This question of gnostic character 
will receive careful consideration especially with regard to the implications for 
an understanding of the Gospel of John. 


Abram Spiro: When Was the Samaritan Temple Built? The Rahuta, which in Samaritan 
eschatology iasted 260 years, presents many logical and chronological difficulties. 
It must be understood, however, as a reconstructed Samaritan tradition that 
their Temple existed 260 years. If this is added to the year 128, the date of its 
destruction, we arrive at the plausible figure of 388 B.C. Samaritan traditions 
are useful if studied backwards: many observations that they had made in 
post-exilic Jerusalem they threw back to the days of Eli and Uzzi, e.g., lack of 
Heavenly Fire, Ark, etc. 


. H. Rossell: New Testament Adoption, Graeco-Roman or Semitic? The Pauline 
concept of adoption has been accepted prima facie by scholars as Graeco-Roman. 
New evidence now allows us to question this viewpoint. The considerable adoption 
literature from Nuzu, throwing as it does important light on the Old Testament, 
should be allowed to shed its light on the problem of adoption in the New Testament. 
The puzzling abba of Rom 8 15 may prove to be the key to the problem. 


O. R. Sellers: Cain’s Emotions. In Gen. 4 5b the accepted translation is: “And Cain 
was very wroth and his countenance fell.” A literal translation of the first clause 
would be: “And it was hot for Cain.” Although Cain’s feeling led to the killing 
of Abel, there is the possibility that his motivation was embarrassment and 
frustration rather than anger. It is questioned whether hara in the Bible refers 
only to the heat engendered by anger. Other passages considered are Gen 45 5; 
II Sam 19 42; Neh 5 6; Jon 41, 4, 9; Cant 16. 


Samuel Sandmel: Did Philo Know Hebrew? The scholarship on Philo is sharply 
divided on the question. Wolfson and Marcus insist that he did; Goodenough 
and Lewi that he did not. Whence such a division? Because the basis of Philo’s 
allegorical quantities is the supposed meaning of the names of personalities in 
the Pentateuch. These reveal a knowledge by someone of Hebrew, but there 
are sufficient maccuracies and peculiarities to suggest that this knowledge was 
markedly imperfect. Hence the same evidence is interpreted in divergent directions. 
The question is one of ultimate probability, not certainty; but it is possible to 
point up the complexity of the problem, the variety of modifying factors, and 
then the inherent likelihood: that Philo himself knew at best a negligible amount 
of Hebrew, but was dependent on an “‘onomastikon” such as circulated in later 
times and was attributed by church fathers to Philo. 


H. J. Cadbury: Over-Conversion in the Pauline Churches. The apostle sometimes 
writes to his converts to continue in the direction in which they have started. 
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Perhaps more conspicious is his frequent correction of them for having gone too 
far in the direction of their conversion. Obvious examples will be cited, and the 
possibility of less obvious cases will be suggested. 


S. N. Kramer: Sumerian Wisdom: A Preliminary Survey. To date the comparative 
study of the Biblical wisdoin literature has depended largely on Egyptian and 
Babylonian material since almost no comparable Sumerian material was available. 
The writer who has been devoting considerable time to the unpublished Sumerian 
wisdom compositions in the Nippur collection of the University Museum, will 
make a brief, preliminary report on their form and content and try to point out 
their significance for future comparative Biblical studies. 


K. W. Kim: Carpenter or Carpenter’s Son (Mark 6 3)? (by title) The purpose of this 
paper is to show that the accepted reading of Mark 6 3, ‘‘Is not this the carpenter 
and the son of Mary etc.”, is a later reading than “Is not this the son of the carpenter 
and of Mary etc.” which is supported by fam. 13 700 565 P45 Origen. Many 
scholars and commentators defend the traditional reading but the support of 
P45 and Origen shows clearly that the accepted reading crept into the text between 
the fourth and fifth century. Origen who died in 254 A. D. specifically says in 
his Contra Celsum that the church knows no such reading as “Is not this the 
carpenter”, but always “Is not this the son of the carpenter.’’ This statement 
is supported by the reading of Papyrus 45. The rise of the present reading, “Is 
not this the carpenter?”, could have come from (1) the motive to prove the Virgin 


birth of Jesus, (2) the mistranslation of Aramaic (3) transcriptional probability, 
etc. 


Thursday, December 28th (2:00 P. M.). The Old Testament Section met in Room 
205, with about 125 members present, President Pfeiffer presiding. The following 
papers were heard (adjournment coming at 5:35 P. M.): 


Immanuel Lewy: A New Theory About the Authorship of the Pentateuch. 
W. S. McCullough: Some Suggestions About the Prophet Amos. (by title). 


1. While we may assume that there are some later additions to the text of Amos 
e.g., 24-5, 413, 5 8-9, 9 5-6, 11-15), we should approach the book as being sub- 
stantially authentic. 


2. The view of Seesemann (1898) that Amos always means Ephraim when 
he uses the name Jsrae/ needs to be reexamined, as does the opinion of Buttenwieser 
(1914) that only in 3 s—4 3, 5 6, 15, 6 7, 13, 7 9b, is Northern Israel being addressed 
specifically. 

3. What impressed Amos’ contemporaries most was the dreadfulness of his 


eschatology; the latter may have been meant to shock people into repentance. 


4. If Amos came to believe that a great punishment was inevitable, it is religiously 
incredible that he should not have believed in a surviving remnant; the view 
which takes 5 15 1s original to Amos is the only one that makes sense. 
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N. M. Powell: ‘Time Was”—A New Chronology of the Old Testament. The logical 
manner of studying Biblical chronology is to place ourselves in the times and 
environment of early nomadic man and figure out how he began to devise ways 
of reckoning time. It is most illogical for us to impose on him our modern calendar, 
every feature of which has been added since the Babylonian Exile. Research 
in this field has revealed the unit of time used by the ancients which (1) completely 
revolutionizes our concept of early man; (2) affirms woman’s indispensable part 
in early history; (3) synchronizes Bible events with archeology; (4) clarifies the 
entire structure of Biblical lore by solving chronological problems of the O. T. 
We have greatly erred in translating the word “‘shanah” as “‘year’’. 


Robert Gordis: Koheleth — Hebrew or Aramaic. For the past few years a discussion 
has been going on with regard to the proposed theory that Koheleth was written 
in Aramaic, and that the present Hebrew bock is a translation of the original. 
Most recently the arguments for this theory have been forcefully restated. They 
deserve to be analyzed and various other considerations taken into account in 
evaluating the validity of the hypothesis. 


M. B. Crook: Did Amos & Micah Know Isaiah 9 2-7 & 11 1-9? This paper is a sequel 
to the contention (JBL LXVIII, Pt. III, ’49, pp. 213 f.) that Isa 9 2-7 (Heb 9 1-4) 
& 111-9 took shape in the ninth century B.C. It is argued that reference to 
Isa 9 2-7 & 11 1-9 is traceable (by means of sentiments expressed in reverse) through 
Amos 5 14-24; 8 7-10; & Mic 3 1-8; and that it is possible that Isa 11 1-9 & 9 2-7 
were regarded as a unit in that order. 


R. E. Wolfe: Identity of the Prophet in Isaiah 20. This paper presents the hypothesis 
that the prophet referred to in this chapter was in reality Micah rather than Isaiah, 
and that the chapter ought, with proper revision, to be restored to its more 
appropriate location in the book of Micah. The circumstance that they were 
contemporaries has probably been the chief factor in making such a confusion 
possible. The nakedness theme seems incompatible with the aristocratic nature 
of the prophet Isaiah but typical of Micah as expressed in his book. An inquiry 


will be made into the question as to how such confusion could have come about. 


Marvin Pope: Isaiah 34 in Relation to Isaiah 35, 40-66. R. B. Y. Scott examined 
Isa 35 as to vocabulary, style, and subject matter, after the manner of Kéhler’s 
analysis of Isa 40-55, and concluded that the evidence is strongly in favor of 
adding chapter 35 to the authentic writings of Deutero-Isaiah. This paper will sum- 
marize the results of a similar examination of Isa 34 in relation to Isa 35, 40-55, 
56-66. The case for including Isa 34 is as good as that for Isa 35. Isa 34 and 35, 
moreover, show strong connections and affinities indicative of unity of authorship. 
This probable identity of authorship of Isa 34 and 35 mutually stregthens the 
case for adding both to the Deutero-Isaianic corpus, with Torrey. 


J. A. Hutchinson: A “Via Analogia’”’ in Second Isaiah. (by title) The references of 
Second Isaiah to God are characterized both by high literary quality and intellectual 
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force. They may be characterized as analogies. Such expressions raise a problem 
concerning the nature and validity of such a mode of thought. The original 
meaning of analogy was proportion; a:b::c:d. All religion must employ some 
such analogical principle in speaking about God, just for the reason that God 
transcends human experience, while speech is drawn from and limited to experience. 
But just how does the Bible, and Second Isaiah in particular, move from the 
“a” and “b” terms of the analogy to the “‘c” and “d” terms? Why the particular 
analogies of Isaiah and not some others? And how may one justify such a movement 
of thought? Second Isaiah’s choice of metaphors was determined by the historical 
character of his mind, as well as by his intense conviction of the creatureliness 
of man. 


V. E. Reichert: A Note on “Qesheth” (II Sam. 1 18). (by title) David’s dirge over 


the death of Saul and Jonathan has long been regarded as an authentic elegy 
from the pen of Israel’s immortal poet-king. Because of the great antiquity of 
this text some corruption in the course of transmission is to be expected. 
II Samuel 1 18 presents such difficulty and has baffled satisfactory interpretation. 
I propose to show that the difficulty arises from failure to realize that the word 
represents an abbreviation standing for ginath shaul w’yonathan, i.e. gshwy (the 
dirge of Saul and Jonathan). As long ago as 1895 Felix Perles recognized this 
fact but his explanation was neglected and buried because he did not know what 
to do with the third letter of this abbreviation, namely, the tew. I believe that 
this mystery is solved when we realize that this letter originally stood for the 
two letters wy=w'yonathan (and Jonathan). Once a copyist got them too close 
together they fused into the mysterious éaw. 


H. Gordon: ‘‘He Restored Damascus and Hamath from ‘Judah’ into Israel” 
(II Kings 14 28). It is proposed to make sense of this crux interpretum by taking 
“Judah” to mean the northern kingdom of that name (=Sam’al or Zincirli). 
The prepositions / “‘from’’ and 6b ‘‘into’’ are well attested in Ugaritic. The reason 
there are three sources of misunderstanding in two words is that we are dealing 
with an excerpt from ‘The Book of Chronicles of the Kings of Israel’’ as the verse 
plainly states. The idiom is northern Israelite, not the familiar southern Judean. 
If our solution is correct, Sam’al was the Aramean state that had gained control 
of Syria until it was vanquished by Jeroboam II. 


F. M. Cross: Some Canaanite Stylistic Devices in the Song of Deborah. The influence 


of Canaanite stylistic canons on old Hebrew poetry is nowhere more evident 
than in the ancient triumph song of Israel, the Song of Deborah. This is particularly 
true in the closing strophe of the extant portion of the poem. Verse 30 may be 
taken as an example. The verse reveals a mixed metrical pattern which has been 
shown to be typical of Canaanite hymns and the earliest poetic compositions 
of Israel. The pattern here is two couplets 2:2 followed by a tricolon 3:3:3. The 
latter tricolon is a typical example of repetitive parallelism, ABC:ABD:BDE, 
a popular Ugaritic verse-form first described by H. L. Ginsberg. The verse contains 
two examples (as reconstructed) of another characteristic Canaanite device, 
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enumerative repetition: ‘a maid...two maids’, and “‘a piece of embroidered 
dye-stuff ...two pieces of embroidered dye-stuff.” It is interesting to note that 
the so-called enclitic mem appears here twice, metri causa, and that the dual is 
still a living form as in Ugaritic. Similarly, vv. 24-26 give evidence of the use of 
Canaanite stylistic patterns including “impressionism” first recognized as a poetic 
device in the Ugaritic corpus. 


. S. La Sor: Secondary Opening of Syllables Originally ‘Closed with Gutturals. 
In Hebrew words, certain syllables ending in a guttural are closed, whereas other 
syllables originally closed with a guttural have undergone a secondary opening and 
a hateph-vowel follows the guttural. This phenomenon is recognized by all of 
the standard Hebrew grammars, but not explained. Examination reveals that 
the secondary opening is not arbitrary but conditioned, and that the conditioning 
factor is found in the phonetic characteristic of the consonant which follows the 
guttural. This paper will present the evidence and summarize the conditioning 
factors. 


H. L. Ginsberg: The Reported Enormities of Athaliah and Joash. Athaliah reigned 
in the name of the infant Joash, and any killing of Davidids which she did was. 
done in his interests (Mowinckel). Posterity’s memory was partly confused by 
three blood-lettings which the house of David experienced in the decade preceding 
Athaliah’s accession. II Chron 2415. is too black-and-white to be historical 
as it stands, but it reflects a bitterness against Joash which doubtless is historical. 
In what quarter it was harbored, and why, can be determined. 


The New Testament Section met in Room 207, with about 75 members present, 
Vice President Goodenough presiding. The following communications were read 
(adjournment coming at 5:40 P.M.): 


J. W. Wevers: On the Textual History of Codex B in the Book of Kings. Codex B 
has usually been looked upon as the best witness along with the Ethiopic to the 
pre-Origenian text of the Books of Kings for the LXX, which has led Rahlfs in 
his edition of the LXX to rely somewhat too heavily at times on the text of B. 
This paper is the result of a comparison of the passages or words under the asterisk 
in other manuscripts and subversions (especially the Syro-Hexaplar) with the text 
of B, and presents the results with respect to the textual character of B. 


H. S. Gehman: The Hebraic Cast of Septuagint Greek. A study of Hebrew syntax in 
the LXX, which considers kai, pronoun used as copula, relative pronouns, definite 
article, wishes, oaths, infinitive in sense of finite verb, expressions for ‘‘again’’. 
Also a study of vocabulary and idiom, which demonstrates that there appears to 
have been a Jewish-Greek which was in use in the synagogues and religious circles. 


O. J. F. Seitz: Servant and Son. Among the comparatively rare instances in the New 
Testament in which Jesus is identified with the ‘Servant of the Lord” of Isaiah 
41-53, there appears evidence that an earlier text has become overlaid with the 
more widely used designation, ‘Son of God” (e.g. Mark 1 11, cf. Matt 12 17 ff.; 
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John 1 29-34). Attempts have been made to trace the use of both terms to Jesus 
himself. This paper attempts to show that the New Testament phenomena are 
more readily explained on the basis of the Greek text of the LXX, where the 
ambiguous pais employed as an equivalent of the Hebrew ebed may have been 
interpreted by early Christian readers as synonymous with wios. 


D. J. Theron: The Concept of Truth in the Pauline Corpus. A brief survey of in- 


vestigations pointing out that either the Greek-Hellenistic or Hebraic influence on 
the use of aletheia and cognates has been overemphasized. Bultmann revived the 
possibility of strong Hebraic influence through the LXX. Meanings in classical 
Greek — the uncovered, the revealed, reality, correspondence, abstract ideas. 
LXX — faithfulness, trustworthiness, stability, uprightness, sincerity, righteous- 
ness, certainty, firmness, perfection. Pauline corpus — correspondence, truth in 
terms of revelation, and. the Gospel, faithfulness, truthfulness, righteousness, 
integrity, sincerity. Greek influence preponderates. Aletheia is not a mere norm 
but has a definite content — Gospel, kerygma, belief, new law. Truth is absolute. 
It contains a subjective element. The historical element. Its divine origin. Its 
dynamic and authoritative nature. 


H. M. Gale: Concerning Paul’s View of the State. The problem raised by Rom 13 1-7 


is well known. In view of a number of striking similarities observed between some 
passages dealing with the processes of government and other passages concerned 
with the Law, the question is now raised as to whether or not Paul’s treatment 
of the Law may throw additional light upon the problem of Rom 13 1-7 and upon 
the more general Pauline view of the State. 


V. Filson: ‘‘Yesterday’’ (Hebrews 13 8). The word “yesterday” in Hebrews 13 8 
has been interpreted in various ways, as a reference either to the eternal Christ, 
or to the pre-existent Christ, or to the Christ during the entire period of the 
Biblical covenant, or to the historical life of Jesus, or to the exalted Christ of the 
first days of the Church. This paper argues for the last named interpretation, and 
shows how the Epistle’s view of time, of the central role of Christ, and of the work 
that Christ does, favors the view adopted. 


A. P. Wikgren: Additional Armenian N. T. MSS in the Kurdian Collection. (by title) 


G. A. Turner: Old Testament Exegesis in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The publica- 


tion of H. A. Wolfson, Philo (2 vols.) makes convenient a study of the Philonic 
and other contemporary methods of exegesis used in Alexandria during the first 
century, and supplements Nairne’s conclusion that Hebrews reflects Alexandrine 
rather than Philonic exgesis. One of the major exegetical problems in the Epistle 
centers in Heb 10 5 where the mis-translation in the LX X appears to be unnoticed. 
The chief theological problem centers in Heb 7 9 where Levi is said to have paid 
tithes ‘in Abraham,” a passage of great significance for historical theology 
(Augustine’s ‘realistic’? theory of original sin). A better understanding of 
Alexandrian exegesis contributes significantly to a clarification of these problems. - 
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E. R. Andry: The Translation of Epilyseos in II Peter 120. This word in II Pet 1 20 
is translated “interpretation” in most English New Testament translations, a 
rendition which does not fit the context without considerable straining, and which 
gives the verse a meaning which is intellectually impossible. Although the term 
can mean “interpretation,” like many general words it has several specific mean- 
ings depending upon the particular circumstances in which it is used. In II Pet 
1 20 the meaning “prompting” or “loosing” is far better. It is in harmony with 
the context, philologically correct, and intellectually acceptable. It is the origin 
or source of prophecy, not its interpretation, which the writer has in mind. 


P. S. Minear: The Wounded Beast (Rev 13 3). A re-examination of the evidence con- 
cerning the mortal wounding and subsequent healing of the beast. Who was 
injured? By whom? How? The usual appeal to the Neronic legend is rejected 
as not satisfying all the evidence. In its place, the thesis is proposed that the 
wound represents the eschatological judgment inflicted by the Messiah. His 
right to use the sword was vindicated in his death. This death, ostensibly a 
victory for the beast, actually marked the termination of the beast’s power, at 
least over the faithful witnesses. 


E. A. Hoyt: The Modern Approach to Apocalyptic. Modern research in archeology 
and literature has opened up an entirely new Bible to us. In no field has there 
been greater unfoldment than in the field of Apocalyptic. My teacher, Dr. Richard 
Moulton of the University of Chicago, did much to start this new and modern 
approach and archeological research has substantiated his work. A modern 
approach to Apocalyptic includes an understanding of the literary structure of 
Apocalyptic and the treatment of the allusions or symbolism. In other words, it 
is code literature and has to be “decoded” or translated. The message of the 
Apocalypse of John of Patmos is absolutely vital to our day. 


Thursday, December 28th (7:30 P.M.). About 250 persons attended this final 
meeting, held jointly with the American Schools of Oriental Research, and the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. Professor Carl H. Kraeling, President of the 
ASOR, presided, and pointed out in his introductory remarks that 1950 marks the 
fiftieth anniversary inasmuch as the Jerusalem school was established in 1900 under 
the directorship of Professor C. C. Torrey. Professor James Muilenburg, as the 

Society's representative on the ASOR Board of Trustees, gave his annual report 

(published herein). 

Professor James L. Kelso presented an illustrated lecture on his 1950 excavation, 
on the subject: ‘The Winter Palace of Herod the Great, at Jericho.” 

\ Professor Kenneth W. Clark gave a lecture, with slides, on his year of work in 

| the Near East, entitled: ‘Miles of Manuscripts from Jerusalem and Sinai.” The 

meeting adjourned at 9:30 P. M. 


KENNETH W. Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


RoBERT PIERPONT BLAKE was born in San Francisco, California, on November 1, 
1886, and died in Boston, Mass., on May 9, 1950. He had joined the Society of 
Biblical Literature in 1948, and was active in ‘‘The International Project to Establish 
a New Critical Apparatus to the Greek New Testament” sponsored by this Society, 
being one of the original members of ‘“‘The Temporary Planning Commission.” After 
receiving his A.B. from the University of California in 1908, he studied at Harvard 
University, the University of Berlin (under Edward Meyer), and the University of 
St. Petersburg (under N. Y. Marr), receiving his Ph.D. degree at Harvard (after 
serving as instructor in the University of Pennsylvania in 1912-14) in 1916 and the 
degree of Magistrant from St. Petersburg in 1918. From 1918 to 1920 he taught at 
the Russian University at Tiflis in Georgia, and began his life work — a critical edition 
of the Georgian Bible, the latest part of which (the Old Testament Prophets, with 
Latin translation) was completed just before his death. At Tiflis he married Nadezhda 
Nikolaevna Kryzhanovskaya, who survives him with their son Igor Robert (born 
in 1928). He taught at Harvard University from 1920, and was Director of its Library 
in 1928-37. Familiar with a dozen languages, Blake was immensely learned in the 
fields of the classics, Byzantine history, Biblical textual criticism, and the literatures 
of Armenia and Georgia. He photographed Greek manuscripts at Athos (1921) and 
participated in archaeological expeditions at Serabit, Samaria, and Van. Besides some 
studies on the Georgian Bible, he has edited the Georgian text of Matthew, Mark, 
John, IV Esdras, and the Prophets (all with Latin translation). He was a great scholar 
and a real gentleman. 


By the death of STANLEY ARTHUR COOK on September 26th, 1949, the Society of 
Biblical Literature lost a distinguished honorary member, and British Old Testament 
scholarship was greatly impoverished. Born at Kings Lynn on April 12, 1873, he 
was educated in Leicester and at Cambridge. He became a Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, where he had a distinguished career as a student, and all his working 
life was spent in Cambridge, where he ultimately succeeded R. H. Kennett as Regius 
Professor. Himself a pupil of W. Robertson Smith, he never lost his regard for his 
master, with whom he collaborated in working on the Encyclopaedia Biblica. By his 
joint-editorship of the Cambridge Ancient History his work is most widely known, 
while his independent works covered a wide range of subjects. They included a 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, Critical Notes on Old Testament History, The Laws 
of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, his Schweich Lectures on The Religion of Palestine 
in the Light of Archaeology, The Old Testament: a Reinterpretation, The ‘‘Truth” of the 
Bible, The Rebirth of Christianity, and An Introduction to the Bible. In addition he 
completed William Wright's Syriac Catalogue, edited new editions of some of Robertson 
Smith’s works, and in particular his Religion of the Semites, and edited a posthumous 
volume of essays by R. H. Kennett. A volume of studies by his own pupils and col- 
leagues in Cambridge was in preparation at the time of his death, but is not yet issued. 
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No catalogue of his publications can indicate the inspiration he gave to others. 
and especially to younger scholars, whether they were his own pupils or not. His 
memory was astonishingly accurate and retentive, and his mind exceptionally well 
stored. Moreover, he was always ready to place its riches at the disposal of others, 
whose manuscripts he read with patience and whose queries he answered with gener- 
osity. In his later years he was profoundly concerned with the spiritual condition of 
the world, and felt himself to be charged with something of a prophetic mission. Yet 
he had not the prophetic clarity of utterance or writing, and his influence was largely 
confined to the world of scholars. There he inspired a peculiar affection in all who 
knew him, and who were impressed by his humility and friendship as much as by the 
great wealth of his learning. By them his memory will be treasured, and by his abiding 
influence they will continue to be enriched. : 


Burton Scott Easton was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on December 4th, 
1877, and died in New York on March 7th, 1950. Graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1898, he received his Ph.D. from that institution in 1901, his major 
interest at that time being astronomy and higher mathematics. Shortly thereafter he 
decided to seek ordination in the Episcopal Church, and entered the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, receiving the degree of B.D. in 1906. In the meantime he had been 
ordained, and had begun teaching New Testament at Nashotah House. In 1910 he 
received the Th.D. from the Philadelphia Divinity School. In 1911 he became pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Western Theological Seminary, then located in Chicago. 
In 1919 he was called to the General Theological Seminary in New York where he 
remained until his death. While filling the chair of New Testament he was for many 
years acting-librarian of that institution, and sub-dean. He was president of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1931, of which he had been a member 
since 1907. In 1935 he received the honorary degree of D.D. from the University 
of Glasgow. 

‘The year he joined the faculty of the General Seminary saw the publication of 
his first book, The Teaching of St. Paul. This was followed in 1922 by Christ and his 
Teaching. In 1926 his commentary on The Gospel According to St. Luke appeared. 
In 1927 he delivered the Bishop Paddock Lectures at the General Seminary, published 
in 1928 under the title The Gospel before the Gospels. In 1930 he delivered the Hale 
Lectures at the new Western Theological Seminary at Evanston, published under the 
title Christ in the Gospels, in which he made a valuable contribution to New Testament 
theology. About the same time he collaborated with the late Bishop Fiske of Central 
New York in writing The Real Jesus, a popular summing up of the results of Gospel 
research. Among his more recent works was his commentary on The Pastoral Epistles 
(1947) and a commentary on James for the forthcoming Interpreter’s Bible. 

In his appreciation of Dr. Easton, published in the bulletin of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Hughell Fosbroke, dean-emeritus, said: “It was in the rich — 
fulness of his powers that Dr. Easton came to the Seminary in 1919 and from the 
outset the range of his scholarship, the clarity of his exposition, and the sense that he 
conveyed of the fundamental importance of the truth set forth in the New Testament, 
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made their profound impression not only upon his classes but upon all his associates. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the degree to which a faith so deeply rooted in 
reverence for truth made itself felt for good in the life of the Seminary.” 


ELBERT CLARENCE LANE, Emeritus Professor of Hebrew and Greek of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, died on August 26, 1950 at the age of eighty. He was 
born in Jackson, Michigan, graduated from Adrian College and Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and served the latter institution as Instructor, Professor and Emeritus 
Professor for almost forty years. His interest in mathematics led him to choose 
engineering as a prospective career, but in his college days Latin was required of all 
undergraduates and he discovered a taste for language which shortly took precedence 
over mathematics. For the rest of his life Lane was devoted to linguistics and proved 
an accurate and inspiring teacher and scholar in this field. His post-graduate study 
was done at Michigan, Chicago and Berlin. In 1935 Dr. Lane was honorary lecturer 
in the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. His main scholarly con- 
tribution was made to the New Standard Bible Dictionary of 1926. He wrote or re- 
wrote a large number of the articles in that work. He joined the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in 1914 and was a faithful attender and an interested parti- 
cipant in its annual meetings. 


E_mMer W. K. Moutp, a member of this society since 1921, was born October 6, 
1886; died November 15, 1950, after a brief illness. Dr. Mould received his A. B. 
from Union College in 1909, his M. A. from Yale in 1911, his B. D. from Yale in 1913. 
Awarded the George E. Day foreign fellowship from Yale, he studied in 1913-1914 
at the Universities of Jena and Heidelberg. He received the Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1930. He also studied at the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem and at Columbia University. In 1941 he was Alumni Lecturer in Yale 
Divinity School. 


He was an ordained minister of the Presbyterian Church, was pastor of the First 
Reformed Church of Little Falls, New Jersey, from 1915-1919. He joined the Faculty 
of Elmira College in 1919, becoming the Alexander Cameron Mackenzie Professor 
of Biblical History and Literature, in which post he remained until his death. He 
was secretary to the Faculty from 1921-1942. 


Dr. Mould was the author of several books and articles, including a text book, 
Essentials of Bible History ('39), The World View of Jesus (’41) and more recently 
Bible History Digest. Dr. Mould was an untiring worker in the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors from the beginning of that society, and served as its President 
in 1934 and its very efficient Treasurer 1938-1942. 


Serving Elmira College for a full generation, he also built his life into the community. 
For several years he taught in and was Dean of the Elmira Community School of Reli- 
gious Education. For three years he taught in the Department of Religion at 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. The President of the College he 
served so long and so faithfully has said, “The thirty classes which were graduated 
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from Elmira during his stay, the many to whom he administered, the readers of 
his books and his colleagues well remember him as a great teacher and Christian 
gentleman.” 


IsMAR JOHN PERITZ was born in Breslau, Germany, in 1863 and died in Winter 
Park, Florida, July 16, 1950. At seventeen he left his ancestral faith, Judaism, to 
become a Christian while studying Paul’s Galatian letter with a Lutheran teacher. 
After a stay of a year in England he came to America in 1885 where he continued 
his education for a divinity degree from Drew in 1887, and for A. M. in 1893 and 
Ph. D. in 1898 from Harvard. He entered the ministry of the Methodist Church 
in 1887. In 1896 he was named Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature at 
Syracuse University where he taught as chairman of the Department of Bible until 
his retirement in 1933. He was resident lecturer at the Newman School of Missions 
in Jerusalem in 1913. 

He joined this Society as an early member in 1898. His notable writings include 
the well-known textbook, Old Testament History, published in 1915, and the articles 
on “Hallel” and “Synagogue”’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica and on “New Testament 
Chronology” in the Abingdon Bible Commentary. He was also a contributor to re- 
ligious journals. Since he felt strongly that all Bible teachers should be united in 
work and in mutual assistance, his pioneering spirit made him chief founder of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors in 1909. He was also the founder and 
the first editor of its Journal of Bible and Religion, 1932-1937, and worked vigorously 
for its success in its early, critical days. 

Always an ardent advocate of teaching the Bible at all levels of education he 
contributed much from his dual religious background to maintain a high level of 
Biblical scholarship during his long span of teaching and writing. His many students 
remember his strict standards for study and his concern to uphold the importance 
of the study of the Bible both for cultural and for religious advancement. He kept 
a prophetic zeal in the face of obscurantist fundamentalism in the churches and 
agnostic materialism in the colleges. His friends and colleagues regret his departure 
from the field of Bible study, writing, and teaching in which he had valiantly served. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The first word of this report must be one of gratitude and appreciation, expressed 
to those officers who have assumed extra burdens to compensate for the absence of 
the secretary for more than a year. Professors Filson and Pfeiffer in the presidency 
have both been most helpful and patient during this abnormal period. The Reverend 
George B. Ehlhardt graciously undertook to maintain the secretaria‘ office at Duke 
University, and Professor Flight most generously resumed many of the responsibilities 
and duties he had formerly carried so long and so well. 

The total membership of the Society now stands at 1012, including seventeen 
honorary members. The net increase for 1950 was 55, and for the quadrennium past 
the growth has been 46%. During the year 114 qualified for active membership. 
At this meeting 140 persons are to be presented for membership. In its normal growth, 
the Society finds many of its members scattered over the world and begins to show 
the character of an international organization. There are 68 members abroad, besides 
41 in Canada. 

We are happy to recognize two of our members who celebrate this year their 
fiftieth anniversary in the Society — Professors Edgar J. Goodspeed and James A. 
Kelso. In this distinction they join a small honorary group of five other members — 
Professors Bewer, Creelman, Frame, G. L. Robinson, and Torrey (the last holding 
membership longest, since 1895). 

The Society was represented by President Pfeiffer on March 14, 1950 at the 
Boston University Founders’ Day Convocation, when the new School of Theology 
building was dedicated. Professor Englert was our representative at the inauguration 
of President Sankey Blanton of Crozer Theological Seminary, on May 8, 1950. Professor 
David Faust represented the Society at the inauguration of President Gordon Gray 
of the University of North Carolina on October 8-10, 1950. The Secretary attended 
as representative the inauguration services for President Harold Wayland Tribble 
of Wake Forest College, on November 28, 1950. 

We are saddened by the loss of seven of our members during the past year: 


Professor Robert P. Blake, a member since 1948, who died on May 9, 1950. 
Professor Wesley M. Carr, a member since 1929, who died on February 6, 1950. 
Professor Stanley A. Cook of Cambridge, who was elected an Honorary Member 
in 1930. We have just learned that his death occurred on September 26, 1949. 
Professor Burton Scott Easton, a member since 1907, who died on March 7, 1950, 
Professor Elbert C. Lane, a member since 1914, who died on August 26, 1950. 
Professor Elmer W. K. Mould, a member since 1921, who died on November 15, 
1950. 
Professor Ismar J. Peritz, a member for 52 years, having joined in 1898, who died 
on July 16, 1950. 


We pay our respect to the memory of these worthy colleagues who have served scholar- 
ship and the Society so well and so long. 

The New England Section has been organized in accordance with the action of 
the Society taken last December. It was convened by Professor Pfeiffer in Cambridge 
on March 11, 1950. This is the fifth section to be organized since the plan was begun 
in 1936. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KENNETH W. Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Reprints and back issues... . 
Sale of monographs 


Subscriptions 

Mailing-list Sales 

Author of Mon. IV......... 
Crit. App. Project 


$29931.81 
Total assets: 
$7102.65 
2 $500 US Treas. 2 7/8 
(1955-60) Bonds 


Distribution of balance: 


Crit. App. Project 
Mon. publications Fund.. 336.85 
Working balance 

$7102.65 


Audited and found correct 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 
Joun W. FLIGHT 


Printing and mailing JBL 
Mon., vol. IV 


22829.16 
7102.65 
$29931.81 


Lanc. Co. Natl. Bank 
as per statement 12/19/50:.. $7475.41 


372.76 
$7102.65 


Respectfully submitted, 
DONALD ENGLERT, Treasurer 


xxiii 
Balance from 1949.........$ 4869.80 -.--.--$ 7976.46 
Dues and arrears.........:. 5039.14 hee 416.72 
141.25 Secretary’s expenses............ 136.56 
183.40  Editor’s expenses.............. 91.71 
Interest................... 28.75 Mon. editor’s expenses.......... 10.00 
1938.17 Treasurer’s expenses............ 116.93 
75.00 Sectional meetings............. 20.55 
406.30 Amer. CouncilofLearnedSoc.... 45.00 
17250.00 Service charges................ 13.76 
Crit. App. Project.............. 14001.47 
Total............... $8172.65 Less vouchers: 
#102..............$80.50 
#107.............. 9.49 
#140.............. 25.40 
#149... 
23.17 
#104... 
#169.............. 10.05 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume LXIX, of the JouRNAL, covering the year 1950, consisted of 446 pages. 
Altogether, 29 articles were published, of which 14 dealt with the Old Testament 
field and 15 with the New. In the book review section, we either noted or reviewed 
50 books, 19 in the Old Testament field and 31 in the New, and published one brief 
“rejoinder”. The year was also marked by the publication of Vol. IV in the monograph 
series, The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, by Carl Gordon Howie. 

The greatest problem facing the JouRNAL at present is the prospect of an 
immediate and very large increase in publishing costs. Various measures are under 
consideration which will partially help to counterbalance this. However, nothing 
that we can do will entirely compensate for the increased expense of publication and 
it is certain that we shall have to be content with a smaller JouRNAL next year than 
this. This will necessarily involve a higher rate of rejection for MSS than in the past 
and the editor hopes that authors will exercise patience and indulgence toward him 
when he is compelled to refuse some articles which might seem in intrinsic merit to 
qualify for publication in the JouURNAL and which would certainly have been accepted 
in better times. 

The editor wishes to express his deepest appreciation to the members of the 
editorial board, whom he has constantly overworked, for their cooperation in 
maintaining the standards of the JouRNAL, and to the associate editors for the efficient 


manner in which they have conducted their respective departments. Special thanks 
are also due to Mr. Maurice Jacobs without whose constant personal interest in the 
JourNAL the editor’s task would be a far more burdensome one. Mr. Jacobs has 
published the JourNAL for many years on behalf of the Jewish Publication Society. 
He has now gone into business for himself but will continue publishing the JouRNAL. 
I am sure that all members of the Society wish him the best of success! 


Respectfully submitted, 
RoBert C. DENTAN, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The fifth annual session of the American Textual Criticism Semiaar convened 
at 10:00 A.M., December 29, 1950, in Room 205, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. About fifty persons were present. 

It was voted that a program committee of two or three members be elected to 
work with the Secretary in planning next year’s meeting. Professor Bruce M. Metzger 
and Professor Allen P. Wikgren were appointed to serve as the nominating committee. 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark reported on his work in eas and on Mount 
Sinai during 1949 and 1950. 

The nominating committee reported the following nominations: for Secretary, 
Professor Ernest W. Saunders; for the Program Committee, Professor Parker and 
Professor Gehman. The nominating committee also recommended that the Secretary 
be empowered to appoint a third member to the Program Committee if he so desired. 
The report of the nominating committee was accepted and the nominees were duly 
elected and its recommendation was accepted. 

Professor Sonne then read a paper on “‘The Use of Rabbinic Quotations in the 
Study of the Text of the Old Testament”, and Professor Schubert read a paper on 
“The Use of Patristic Quotations in the Study of the Text of the New Testament.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 


MeErRIL M. Parvis, Secretary 
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REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL NEW TESTAMENT 
MANUSCRIPTS PROJECT (American Committee) 


This project has heretofore been known by a somewhat unwieldy title as The 
International Project to Establish a New Critical Apparatus to the Greek New 
Testament. On October 28, 1950, the Executive Committee of the American Editorial 
Board voted to change that name to The International New Testament Manuscripts 
Project. This action is, of course, subject to review by the Editorial Board itself, 
but no difficulty is anticipated in securing that body’s approval of the change. 

During the year there has been one meeting of the Editorial Board, three meetings 
of the Executive Committee, two meetings each of the permanent Committees on 
Greek Manuscripts, Versions, and Patristics, and one meeting of the Lectionary 
Committee. 


Budget. For the year 1950, the Editorial Board adopted a budget of $26,500, 
of which $21,587.31 was actually raised. Of this amount, the Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed $10,937.31. The balance, $10,650, was contributed by thirteen universities, 
colleges, and seminaries in amounts ranging from $100 to $2,500. This financial support 
by educational institutions is most encouraging, particularly in view of the fact that 
the response from these intitutions came solely from a “‘mail order” solicitation. 


Personnel. 1. Commissions. A Commission has been named to work under the 
direction of each of the four permanent committees. These Commissions are charged 
with the task of collecting the material which will go into the finished apparatus. 
Approximately one hundred men and women from more than fifty educational insti- 
tutions in the United States make up these Commissions. Most of them are already 
at work collating Greek straight-text manuscripts and lectionaries, and manuscripts 
of the versions, collating the versions against the Greek fextus receptus, and slipping 
and studying Patristic quotations. 


2. Chicago Office. There are now eight persons besides myself in the Chicago 
office. 

Dr. Errol F. W. Rhodes and Dr. Peter H. Igarashi are employed as full-time 
research assistants, and Martha Rhodes is employed as a full-time collator. There 
is also a part-time secretary and there are four part-time collators. q 

In spite of these impressive figures, however, we still need more men and women 
to assist in this work. An estimate for the work on the Greek straight-text manuscripts 
alone shows that in the next two years, we will need 75,000 man-hours of work. 


Materials. Microfilms and photographs of manuscripts are being secured as rapidly 
as possible. At the present time we have 200 manuscript facsimilies on order and 216 
facsimilies on hand awaiting collation. Microfilms and photographs have been secured 
or are on order from nearly every major library in western Europe. Many, of course, 
have come from Jerusalem and from Mount Sinai, thanks to the splendid work which 
has been done by the Library of Congress and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and in particular by Prof. Kenneth W. Clark. 
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Work in Progress. At the present time 73 Greek manuscripts are being collated; 
quotations from 15 Fathers are being slipped; check-lists and bibliographies are being 
compiled; and six versions are being collated against the Greek textus receptus. To 
date, 30 Greek manuscript collations have been completed and are on deposit in the 
Chicago office and the task of recording them in the master-file has begun. 


Cooperation from Abroad. During July and August, Prof. Bruce M. Metzger 
spent several weeks in England and on the Continent as the representative of the 
American Editorial Board. As a result of his contacts abroad we are continuing in 
full cooperation with the British Committee and we have invited the Church Fathers 
Commission of the Prussian Academy to become an affiliated organization. We are 
negotiating with the Benedictine Monastery at Beuron for the microfilming of their 
files of Old Latin materials. Many individual scholars on the Continent have also 
pledged their cooperation. 


Publications. In the spring of 1950, we published the papers which were read at 
the Chicago manuscript conference in 1948. These papers were published by the 
University of Chicago Press under the title New Testament Manuscript Studies. 

In May of this year Prof. Robert P. Casey resigned from the American Editorial 
Board when he migrated to England. In his place Prof. Paul Schubert of Yale Univer- 
sity was elected to the Editorial Board and to the Executive Committee and was 
named Chairman of the Patristics Committee. The Board suffered a most severe loss 
in the death of Prof. Robert P. Blake. His passing removes from our midst one of 
the most competent scholars of our time. 

The entire Board owes its most heartfelt thanks to Professor Pfeiffer and to 
Professor Englert as president and treasurer of this Society. They have given un- 
stintingly of their time and their cooperation has enabled us to handle the financial 
end of the Project smoothly and efficiently. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MERRILL M. Parvis 
Executive Secretary 
American Editorial Board 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE ACLS. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has survived recently a number of 
changes and revisions but seems to be functioning smoothly under its Executive 
Director, Charles E. Odegaard. Its program, always somewhat subject to the pre- 
ference of the Foundations and other donors who supply its principal support, includes 
three types of Fellowships. A new and interesting type is that for persons already 
mature teachers in one field who wish to cross fertilize their knowledge by study in 
another field. Still newer are the fellowships designed for persons who, likewise of 
advanced rank, at least that of Assistant Professor, wish to do part time study in a 
field outside their own at their own University. 

The financing of scholarly projects is no longer a major activity of the Council. 
Some of the most important of them are being continued. The set of translations of 
eight standard works on Russian life and thought projected by the Council and pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company has been completed. The council shares respon- 
sibility for the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 

Planning has been one of the major functions of the Council and its earlier efforts 
in this field subsequently abundantly proved their validity. Of recent conferences 
that which is probably of most interest to members of this Society was one on Religion 
in American life organized by the ACLS Committee on American Civilization and 
held in Chicago last April. 

Your present delegate to the ACLS was first appointed in 1929 when the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis became the sixteenth member of the 
Council. He has been re-elected for successive terms. He now is one of the delegates 
with the longest record, and believing that more frequent rotation is desirable he has 
asked that a different delegate be chosen. The connection has been one of great per- 
sonal interest; but in the future it is clear that the delegates will be valuable much 
more for what they can contribute personally to the work of the Council than for 
their representative capacity in either direction. The number of constituent societies 
has increased to twenty-four, but each society now has but one delegate. The Council 
is not and never was a fairy godmother to whom individual scholars or societies could 
look to further their own particular concerns. 


Respectfully submitted 


Henry J. CaDBuRY 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


I shall content myself with referring to three major operations during the past 
year: the excavations of Professor James Kelso of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary near Jericho, the remarkable project of microfilming many hundreds of 
manuscripts by Professor Kenneth Clark of Duke University, and the exploration of 
biblical Dibon (modern Dhiban) by Professor F. V. Winnett of Toronto. 

On the tenth of January the American Schools ia co-operation with Pittsburgh 
Xenia Theological Seminary undertook the excavation of Tulul Abu el-Alayiq, a 
mound a mile west of modern Jericho. A unique feature of this operation was the 
assistance provided by the United Nations Public Works and Relief Agency in the 
form of 150 Arab refugees. The most interesting discovery in the Arabic level was a 
marble slab from a Roman floor bearing some short suras from the Quran in the Cufic 
script. Beneath the Arabic foundations appeared the ruins of a large Roman struc- 
ture. According to Professor Kelso, ‘‘this structure fits perfectly into the over-all 
architectural pattern and the construction techniques of the great unified building 
complex which constituted the civic center of the city.” A burnt level containing 
Roman sherds and Herodian masonry separates the structure from a great Hellenistic 
tower below, which occupied most of the mound. Herod the Great levelled off the 
original Hellenistic tower to serve as the substructure of his own buildings. It was 
about 20 meters square, and the height from the foundation to the Roman floor was 
ca. 6.81 m. The interior was circular with a diameter of about 15 meters and con- 
tained nine rooms, the first of which was excavated to floor level and below that 
through the foundations to virgin soil. Professor Kelso thinks that it is most likely 
one of the two towers Threx and Taurus which was destroyed by Pompey in 63 B. C. 
and suggests that it may have been built by Bacchides or one of the Maccabees 
(I Macc 9 50; Josephus, Antiquities XIII. i. 3). The next section of the site to be ex- 
cavated was the Grand Facade, likewise built in the net-work fashion of the large 
Roman structure below the Arabic level. It fronted the wadi Qelt. The eastern end 
of it appears to have been connected with the great building of the same network 
style (opus reticulatum) by a grand stairway 4.45 m. wide and 50.10 long. In the 
center of the three units of the facade is a large exedra, looking like an outdoor theatre 
with rows of benches running up the slope. Twenty-five niches stretch along each 
side of the exedra, each of them a meter in width and 2.8 meters in height. Professor 
Kelso is inclined to date the whole civic center in the reign of Herod Archelaus, 4 B. C. 
to 6 A. D. 

At en Nitla, which is located between Jericho and the traditional site of the bap- 
tism, a church complex was uncovered. Two complete inscriptions were found in the 
mosaic and a portion of a third. 

The second major undertaking of the American Schools was the microfilming of 
many hundred of manuscripts and miniatures in the libraries of the Greek Orthodox 
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and Armenian Patriarchates in Jerusalem and the even more extensive and elaborate 
project at the library of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. In this ‘most unusual 
photographic project undertaken” (Professor Clark) the Library of Congress joined 
forces with the American Schocl. Within a period of a few weeks 186 manuscripts 
were completely photographed, exposing 50,000 frames of 35 m.m. microfilm. Most 
of these were of the New Testament. About one-half of the 3400 manuscripts were 
microfilmed. The largest collection is Greek, about two thirds of the total number of 
manuscripts, and about half of these were microfilmed. The next largest collection is 
in Arabic, about 550, and half of these also were selected. Most of the 257 Syriac 
items were reproduced, and various other smaller groups were done completely: 
Georgian (89), Slavonic (40), Ethiopic (6), and one each of Latin, Armenian, and 
Persian. All of the Biblical codices except a late group of Psalters, and all manuscripts 
prior to 1600 A. D. were completely photographed. Professor Clark’s own summary 
gives the most succinct description of the entire project: ‘“‘When we consider the 
ASOR project in Jerusalem to date and the American Foundation project in Sinai, 
almost 2000 manuscripts in all categories and languages have been recorded com- 
pletely on microfilm. In addition, well over 2000 miniatures have been photographed 
on 4x5 negatives. Sinai collections of Arabic and Turkish firmans numbering about 
1600 have been photographed.” 

Professor F. V. Winnett, the director of the Schools at Jerusalem for 1950-51, 
selected Dhiban (Biblical Dibon) in the Transjordan as a site for excavation. It was 
here that the Moabite Stone was discovered in 1868. On the third of November Dr. 
Winnett, accompanied by Mr. Baramki, Dr. Pritchard, the annual professor, Miss 
Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley, and Dr. William H. Morton of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary set out for Dhiban, 64 kilometres south of Amman. Along the 
east side of the mound a wall projects, and it was decided to sink two shafts along 
its outer face in order to detect the various periods of occupation. The excavation 
will be continued in the spring after the completion of the winter campaign at New 
Testament Jericho described above. 

Professor Francis R. Steele of the University of Pennsylvania served as Annual 
Professor at the Baghdad School but his primary work was devoted to the Nippur 
expedition, undertaken jointly by the University of Pennsylvania and the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. Professor Robert Braidwood of the Oriental 
Institute has proposed the investigation of a cave with the purpose of tracing the 
development of civilization from its beginnings in the eastern part of the Fertile 
Crescent back to its beginnings. Dr. Edith Porada is continuing her investigations 
into the glyptic art of the Ancient Near East. She has already visited Istanbul and 
Ankara and is by this time at work in the Iraq museum at Baghdad. 

Interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls continues unabated. Volume I containing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Habakkuk Commentary was edited by Professor Millar 
Burrows in collaboration with Dr. John Trever of the International Council on Reli- 
gious Education and Dr. William H. Brownlee of Duke University. Publication of 
the second and third volumes is being held up owing to the difficulties that have arisen 
in connection with the unrolling of the Aramaic Scroll which has been tentatively 
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identified with the Book of Lamech. Dr. Trever is carrying on research on the palaeo- 
graphy of the scrolls while Dr. Brownlee is working on the critical apparatus and 
commentary of the Habakkuk Commentary. Dr. Leonard Rost of Berlin, who has 
contributed to our understanding of the Damascus document, is preparing the critical 
apparatus and commentary for the Manual of Discipline. Professor Burrows contri- 
buted a paper on ‘‘The Discipline Manual of the Judean Covenanters” at the gather- 
ing of Old Testament scholars at the University of Leiden in September. The critical 
study of the text of Isaiah manuscript is in charge of Professor Patrick W. Skeehan 
of the Catholic University of America. 
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THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(Est. Oct. 30, 1936) 


No meeting was held in 1950, because the national meeting was held in Cincinnati. 


ICEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Est. May 3, 1939) 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, in Knox College, Toronto, on the evening 
of May 16th and the morning of May 17th, 1950. The Chairman at both sessions 
was the President of the Canadian Section, Professor F. V. Winnett, who was also 
president of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies. Sixteen of those present were 
members of S. B. L. E. 

The chief feature of the evening session was the annual Presidential Address 
delivered by Professor F. V. Winnett on the subject, “Abraham — the Friend of God”. 

Of the four papers read at the session on May 17th, the three following were by 
members of the S. B. L. E. 


R. B. Y. Scott: A Kingdom of Priests — Exod 19 6 and Parallels. 
D. W. Hay: An Exposition of John 3 16. 
W. E. Staples: Some Aspects of the Old Testament Prophets. 


The following officers were elected for 1950-51: 


Honorary President: Dr. F. H. Cosgrave. 

President: Professor T. H. Meek (since the meeting, Professor Meek 
has resigned and Professor D. K. Andrews has accepted the office). 

Vice-President: Professor D. W. Hay. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. G. H. Johnson. 


The membership roll of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
numbers at the present time 41. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Est. Jan. 23, 1941) 


No meeting was held in 1950. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Est. April 2, 1948) 


The third annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held in Nashville, Tennessee, March 27-28, 1950. It was 
a joint session with the second annual meeting of the Southern Section of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. Vanderbilt University and Scarritt College were 
the joint hosts to the two societies. 

A joint session of the two societies was held on the evening of the 27th, at which 
an illustrated lecture on the Dead Sea Scrolls was given by Ovid R. Sellers, Dean and 
Professor of Old Testament at McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, and 
Director of the American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1948-49. William 
H. Brownlee of Duke University made some additional remarks and took part in the 
discussion that followed the lecture. 

On the morning of the 28th, the Society was called to order by the President of 
the Southern Section, J. Philip Hyatt of Vanderbilt University. The minutes of the 
last session were dispensed with in favor of the printed minutes in the March issue 
of the JoURNAL oF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

A nominating committee for new officers was named: Paul L. Garber of Agnes 
Scott College, chairman, William F. Stinespring of Duke University, and Robert M. 
Hawkins of Vanderbilt University. 

Announcement was made that an invitation had been received from the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, to meet with them in 1951. The 
matter was referred to the new officers on election. A tour of the Joint University 
Library was announced for the afternoon. 

John K. Benton, Dean of the Vanderbilt School of Religion, brought greetings to 
the Society on behalf of the two host institutions, and noted that it was a part of the 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Vanderbilt University. 

The papers on the morning program were: 


J. Philip Hyatt: The Ministry of Scholarship (Presidential Address). 

Charles F. Nesbitt: The Beginnings of the English Bible and Its Sources. 

R. Lansing Hicks: The Emergence of Israel and the Late Bronze Age. 

Robert M. Hawkins: To Kat’ eme. 

J. Barton Payne: The So-Called Hebrew Influence in the Sahidic I Samuel. 

H. A. Fischel: The Evaluation of Prophecy in the Rabbinic Sources of the New 
Testament Period. 


The afternoon session began with a report of the nominating committee, as follows: 


President, David E. Faust, Catawba College. 

Vice-President, Samuel Sandmel, Vanderbilt University. 

Secretary, Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College. 

Delegate to the Southern Humanities Conference, S. Vernon McCasland, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
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These persons were duly elected. President Hyatt observed that the Society was 
a member of the Southern Humanities Conference but that no meeting of the latter 
was held during the past year. He also reminded the Society that its first President, 
Kenneth W. Clark, was in Jerusalem this year as Annual Professor of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and the Secretary was instructed by the Society to send 
him the greetings and good wishes of the group. The Resolutions Committee made 
its report, and it was adopted. 

The papers on the afternoon program were: 


B. Harvie Branscomb: Jesus’ Teachings About the Kingdom of God. 

William H. Brownlee: Manual of Discipline of the Ancient Sect of the Dead Sea. 

William F. Stinespring: Vocalic Endings and the Date of the Dead Sea Scroll of 
Isaiah. 

Robert M. Grant: The Origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

Samuel Sandmel: Philo’s De Abrahamo and the Hellenistic Roman World. 

Abraham J. Brachman: Religious Dates in Zechariah and Haggai. 

Frederic R. Crownfield: Did Jesus Claim to Be the Messiah? 


At the conclusion of this program the meeting was adjourned. 


Cuar.es F. Nessitt, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Est. January 25, 1950) 


The New England Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was 
organized on Jan. 25, 1950 during the business session of the spring meeting of the 
Greater Boston Biblical Club held at Boston University School of Theology. The 
motion that the New England section of the SBLE be organized was unanimously 
approved. About fifty members were present. The officers elected for the year 1950— 
1951 were: Prof. Elmer Leslie, Pres. and Prof. K. W. Kim, Sec. and Treas. 

The first meeting of the New England Section of the SBLE ‘was held on Dec. 2, 
1950 at Andover-Newton Theological Institution, at 2:30 p. m. 

The President of the Section, Prof. Elmer Leslie, presided. The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the fall meeting of the Greater Boston Biblical Club and the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors (Eastern Section). A symposium on the 
Book of Jeremiah was held. The following papers were presented by able scholars 
and the response and interest of the audience were great. 


Frank Cross: The Language of the Lachish letters and its Relation to Jeremiah. 
Ernest Lacheman: The Poetry and Meter of Jeremiah. 
Robert H. Pfeiffer: The Oriental Background of the Book of Jeremiah. 


The business session was held at 5:00 p.m. The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was given and approved. It was voted that a committee, composed of Prof. Elmer 
Leslie, Prof. Carl E. Purinton, Prof. K. W. Kim, explore the possibility of the next 
meeting in conjunction with the Greater Boston Biblical Club and the NABI. 

The evening session was held at 6:30 and a very stimulating paper was presented 
by Dean Charles L. Taylor of the Episcopal Theological School on the subject, ‘“The 
Religious Message of Jeremiah.” An interesting discussion followed. The meeting 
adjourned at 8.00 p. m. 


K. W. Kim, Secretary 
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FACTS AND FAITH IN BIBLICAL HISTORY* 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


N THE ancient Mediterranean world, where human culture origi- 
nated, three cities are chiefly responsible for our contemporary civili- 
zation: Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. We owe our faith, our science, 
and our law to the Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans, respectively. 
But Jerusalem has been surrounded with an aura of holiness wholly 
lacking in pagan Athens and Rome, and far less prominent in Christian 
Rome. Do not the three great monotheistic religions of salvation 
(Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) revere in Jerusalem some of their 
most sacred shrines? 

The holiness of Jerusalem begins in 621 B.C., when through the 
reforms of Josiah the Temple of Solomon became the oniy legitimate 
place of sacrificial worship for the Jews; at the same time the Book of 
the Law found in the Temple was recognized as divinely inspired and 
eventually became the nucleus of the Hebrew Bible. Thus the ancient 
literature of Israel surviving in the Old Testament became Holy Writ 
in the eyes of Jews and Christians, the history of Israel became Sacred 
History, Palestine became the Holy Land, and Israel became the Chosen 
People, while the other nations were classed as mere Gentiles. 

The portentous selection of Israel among all nations to be ‘“‘a peculiar 
treasure’ unto God ‘‘above all people,” ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation” (Exod 19514.) has been variously explained, but we may 
distinguish explanations based on facts from those based on faith. 

The Bible itself offers two religious explanations. In ancient Israel, 
from Moses to Amos, it was taken for granted that Jehovah was the 
god of Israel and Israel the people of Jehovah (Judg 5). Like other 
ancient nations, Israel had its national god, and did not conceive its 
relation with Jehovah as substantially different from that of Moab 
with Chemosh (Judg 11 23 1.; compare II Kings 3 with the inscription of 
King Mesha). Some Israelites traced the election of Israel to the call 
of Abraham, while others to the revelation to Moses out of the burning 
bush (or at the time of the exodus from Egypt).' 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 27, 1950, at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. 

* K, Galling (Die Erwahlungstraditionen Israels. Beiheft 48 of the ZA W, Giessen, 
1928) has best studied the problem of this twofold dating of the election of Israel — in 
the time of Abraham and in the time of Moses. 
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But Amos rejected this naive notion which identified patriotism and 
religion, limiting Jehovah’s concern to Israel (a notion sarcastically men- 
tioned in Am 32 and rejected in 97), and Hosea introduced into it a 
moral element — loyalty. Then the Book of the Law found in the Temple 
in 621 (which, as generally assumed, is the bulk of Deut 5-26 and 
28) taught that the relation between Jehovah and Israel was not a 
natural one, but was based on divine election (Deut 7 6-s) and was 
ratified by a covenant in the days of Moses (5 2 ¢.).? After 621, this new 
doctrine that the God of all nations had chosen Israel as his own people, 
through one or more covenants, prevailed in the Old Testament.4 The 
same doctrine was adopted without question in the New Testament, 
although it supported the claims of the Jewish antagonists of early 
Christianity.s In the LXX and the New Testament the word for “‘cove- 
nant” is dcadnKxn (testament),® notwithstanding Paul’s assertion (re- 
iterated in the Epistle to the Hebrews) that, through Jesus Christ, God 
had now established the mew covenant promised in Jer 31 31-34 (II Cor 
3 3-14; Hebr 8 6-13; cf. Matt 26 28; Mark 14 24; Luke 22 20). Thus the 
Christian Church claimed to be the heir of Israel, who through a divine 
covenant had become God’s Chosen People. Many learned Jewish and 
Christian members of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
will agree with our fellow-member H. H. Rowley (The Biblical Doctrine 
of Election, p. 139) that ‘‘Israel’s claim to be the Chosen People rests on 


solid grounds, and that objective evidence in its favour can be produced.” 


2H. H. Rowley (The Biblical Doctrine of Election. London, Lutterworth Press, 
1950) has given us an admirable survey, with abundant bibliographical references, of 
the Biblical and modern views on Jehovah's choice of Israel as his own people. 

3 I have been unable to discover any reference to the divine covenant with Israel 
in passages which are earlier than 621: Hos 67; 81 can hardly be dated in the 8th 
century, and in any case the word “‘covenant’’ there refers to the divine law, not to 
the divine election of Israel. The doctrine of the divine covenant with Israel is one of 
the most original and most influential contributions of the Deuteronomic Code of 621. 

4Gen 17 1-8, 19, 21; Exod 2 24; 64 f.; 243-8; Lev 26 42, 45; Deut 437-40; 29 10-13 
(Heb 29 9-12]; Isa 41 8 £.; Jer 11 2-10; 31 31-34; 34 13; Ezek 16 8, 60-42; 205; Ps 105 5-10; 
Neh 9 7¢. 

5 Acts 3 25; 7 8; Rom 9 4; Gal 4 24; Heb 8 6-12; 10 16 f. 

6 Paul, following the LXX, used the word dadjxn (testament) instead of ovvdjkn 
n’3, covenant); from I Cor 11 25 the expression “‘new testament” (Jer 31 31) passed 
to Matt 2628; Mark 14 24; Luke 22 20 (“‘testament” occurs also in Hebr 7 22; Rev 
1119). Hebr 9 15-20 explains the use of “testament” for ‘‘covenant’’ by the fact that 
death and blood were required to establish both the covenant through Moses and 
that through Christ. The real reason, however, is that in a covenant both parties are 
on an equal footing, while in a testament (as in a divine covenant) one of the parties 
is human while the other belongs to the invisible world: thus anthropomorphism is 
avoided by the use of “testament.” The word guvdnxn (covenant) occurs neither in 
the LXX (as a rendering of 1°73), nor in the New Testament; it is found only in the 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion; as well as in Wisdom of Solomon 
1 16; 12 21; I Macc 10 26; II Macc 13 25; 14 26. 
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Other scholars, however, distinguish sharply between true facts and 
true doctrines. The facts in this particular case are the following: 
in 621 B.C. a scroll, called the Book of the Law, was found in the 
Temple in Jerusalem and, after it was read publicly, was accepted as a 
divine revelation to Moses. “And the king . .. made a covenant before 
the Lord ... to perform the words of this covenant that were written 
in this book. And all the people stood to the covenant” (II Kings 
23 3). The Judeans henceforth believed that, according to that book 
(called the Book of the Covenant in II Kings 23 2, 21), Jehovah had 
chosen Israel through a covenant to be his own people; but the truth 
of this doctrine transcends historical research, and must be established 
through theological or metaphysical arguments, rather than through the 
kind of “objective evidence’ which the science of history uses to es- 
tablish actual facts. 

Historians have attempted to explain Israel’s belief that it was the 
chosen people of Jehovah without recourse to supernatural assumptions. 
Indeed, some scholars refuse to even consider the doctrine of election 
as a problem to be investigated by historians. Thus, for instance, 
K. Marti (Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion, p. 150) has asserted 
that the question for Old Testament students is not, ‘How did the 
universal God become the God of Israel?’ but rather, ‘How did Yahweh 
the God of Israel become the sole God of heaven and earth?’ K. Budde 
also eliminates the election of Israel from the study of Old Testament 
religion by simply stating that the bond between Jehovah and Israel 
was not created by Jehovah's choice of Israel, but by Israel’s choice of 
Jehovah as its God: “Israel’s religion became ethical because it was a 
religion of choice and not of nature, because it rested on a voluntary 
decision which established an ethical relation between the people and 
its God for all time” (The Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 38. New York, 
1899). 

On the other hand, a historian may attempt to explain how Israel’s 
faith in its divine election ever arose — for Israel’s faith is a historic 
fact. J. M. P. Smith’ discovers the root of this faith in national and 
racial pride, and in the worship of Jehovah unknown to other nations; 
moreover many kings in the ancient Near East regarded themselves as 
divinely chosen. In reality one might wonder whether there is a basic 
difference between the assertion of the Cyrus Cylinder from Babylon 
that Marduk the god of Babylon “sought a righteous prince after his 
own heart, whom he took by the hand. Cyrus, king of Anshan, he 
called by name, to lordship over the whole world he appointed him” 
(R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, p. 381. New 
York, 1912); and the words of the Second Isaiah, ‘“‘Thus saith Jehovah 


7 The Chosen People” (American Journal of Semitic Languages XLV [Jan. 1929], 
73-82). 
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to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have held, to subdue 
nations before him: ... ‘I will go before thee, and make the crooked 
paths straight; I will break in pieces the gates of ‘brass, ... ; and I will 
give thee the treasures of darkness,..., that thou mayest know that 
I, Jehovah, who call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel’’ (Isa 
45 1-3; all of 44 2s—45 4 and II Chron 36 22 t.=Ezra 1 1-3). 

While I believe that there are some valuable suggestions in the 
article of J. M. P. Smith, I would explain, from a purely secular point 
of view, the origin of the doctrine of Israel’s election through the cove- 
nant as a brilliant intuition of the author of the Book found in the 
Temple in 621. Aware of the sharp contrast between the ardent religious 
nationalism of the J Document, in which Jehovah supports Israel 
whether right or wrong, and the threats of Amos, who unequivocally 
declared that Jehovah would destroy Israel for its sins, and being un- 
willing to relinquish either patriotism or divine punitive justice, he was 
forced to combine them. Israel’s election through the covenant was 
his admirable synthesis of apparently irreconcilable notions: for on the 
one hand the choice of Israel among all nations satisfied the utmost 
national pride, and on the other, according to the terms of the covenant 
this election was conditional upon the fulfilment of the divine commands: 
“Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these judgments, 
and keep, and do them, that Jehovah thy God shall keep unto thee 
the covenant and the loyalty which he swore unto thy fathers’ (Deut 
7 12; cf. 8 18-20). As J. Bonsirven (Le judaisme palestinien au temps de 
Jésus Christ, Paris, 1935, I, 39) aptly sums it up, “‘God chooses Israel 
for his people, and he undertakes to preserve its national existence, to 
develop it and shower his blessings upon it; on its side, the people 
promise to keep the law of God.” Thus, without sacrificing morality, 
was patriotism stimulated. 

Two contrasting points of view have been defended in regard to 
the divine election of Israel: it is regarded either as a historical fact, or 
as an article of faith. If the first assumption is adopted, the history of 
Israel is sacred history. For if the sole universal God actually selected 
Israel as his own people, ‘“‘a method which studies and writes history 
without putting him at the center is not simply faulty from a theological 
point of view. It is equally unsatisfactory as a historical method, for 
it is not telling the story as it really was brought about, as it really 
happened”’ (F. W. Filson, JBL, LXIX [1950], 13; cf. ‘““How I interpret 
the Bible’ in Interpretation, IV [1950], 178-88). But if the second 
assumption is correct, the history of Israel is purely secular and is to be 
told without regarding divine interventions in Israel’s behalf as actual 
facts, but mereiy as expressions of faith. That the points of view of 
science and faith should be kept distinct is admitted by a historian 
who is a Roman Catholic priest, G. Ricciotti, when he recognizes that 
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exegetically ‘‘the sun stood still and the moon stayed”’ at Gibeon (Josh 
10 121.) in a literal sense, but that scientifically “‘there was no real astro- 
nomical perturbation” (Histoire d’Israél, Paris, 1939, I, 288). Thus we 
must distinguish two types of biblical history, both found in the Old 
Testament itself, and a third type (also appearing first in the Old Testa- 
ment) which, with more or less success, attempts to combine the other 
two. 


It is frequently said that the Old Testament is ‘‘the Hebrew Record 
of the Action of God in History” (H. F. D. Sparks, The Old Testament 
tn the Christian Church, London, 1944, p. 44) and that it “has no in- 
terest in what we call ‘pure history’ ”’ (Filson, in JBL, LXIX [1950], 4), 
so that “the historian of the objective scientific school and the Bible 
disagree sharply in their account of what happened”’ (Filson, Inter- 
pretation, IV [1950], 183). Like most generalizations, these inclusive 
statements miss the mark. The Old Testament contains about every 
type of history, from the most secular to the most theological. The 
biography of David contained in the early source of the books of Samuel 
(parts of ISam 4—I Kings 2), notably II Sam 9-20, written by a con- 
temporary (possibly Ahimaaz son of Zadok) before 950 B.C., is en- 
tirely impartial and objective, without any trace of a philosophy of 
history, reporting no divine interventions aside from oracular responses: 
it is unsurpassed in its accuracy in describing facts and their conse- 
quences. It is the first, and one of the greatest, examples of candid, 
lucid, honest, vivid, unbiased, accurate historical writing, surpassing 
most of the ancient and modern histories in psychological understanding, 
historicity, sense of drama and pathos, and superb literary style. The 
faithful picture of reality in this objective history may be appreciated 
by contrasting the figure of David in it — a brilliant, likable, self-made 
adventurer, half noble and half unscrupulous — with the Chronicler’s 
sanctimonious organizer cf Temple music and mighty king, whose army 
numbered a million and a half men and whose wealth allowed him to 
set aside the equivalent of three billion gold dollars for the building of 
the Temple. 

No less secular and objective are the three lost histories from which 
the author of I-II Kings drew most of his information, and to which 
he repeatedly referred for matters in which he was not particularly 
interested: The Book of the Acts of Solomon, the Book of the History 
of the Kings of Judah, and the Book of the History of the Kings of 
Israel. All three drew factual information from the royal annals, which 
likewise never presented God as the chief actor in historical events. 
Like the Assyrian royal annals, those of Judah and Israel dealt chiefly 
with wars and building operations. The stories relating the coronation 
of Jeroboam I (I Kings 11-12, in part), Ahab’s victory over Ben-hadad 
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(I Kings 20, in part) and his death (I Kings 22), the rebellion of Jehu 
(II Kings 9-10), and the victory of Joash over Amaziah (14 s—14; cf. 
14 15) seem to be the best preserved remnants of the History of the 
Kings of Israel: they are classic examples of superb historical writing 
and make no mention of divine interventions in human affairs, except 
through oracular responses. 

For the history of Judah, besides the Riitory of the Kings of Judah 
(of which the chief remnant is the account of Sennacherib’s siege of 
Jerusalem in II Kings 18-19, in part), the author of the Books of Kings 
utilized a chronicle of the Temple in Jerusalem, written by priests with 
unemotional objectivity and accuracy, without any notion that Jehovah 
determined the vicissitudes of the Temple. This chronicle described the 
Temple when it was built by Solomon, and reported the Temple’s 
restorations, refurnishing, plundering, and spoliation for payment of 
tribute; its best story is that of Athaliah (II Kings 11, in part). 

Finally the early stories of the Book of Judges (omitting the ficti- 
tious tales about Samson) are excellent examples of early Israelite 
historiography in which the deity is not particularly prominent: the 
story of Abimelech in Judges 9 (in part) is notably objective and secular. 

Since Israel became the Chosen Nation through a divine covenant 
in 621 B. C., when the Deuteronomic Code found in the Temple was 
accepted as divine revelation to Moses, it is not amazing that all his- 
torical writing before 621 is strictly secular. But it will be immediately 
objected that the J and E documents, written long before 621, show 
that Jehovah watched over the Patriarchs and the tribes of Israel 
descended from them, and in every crisis intervened triumphantly in 
behalf of his people, making possible its growth and progress. More- 
over, the stories of Elijah and Elisha (except II Kings 9), likewise con- 
siderably earlier than 621, are replete with miracles and saturated with 
divine interventions in human affairs. All this is indisputable: the only 
question is whether we may class J, E, and the stories of Elijah and 
Elisha as history. The legendary character of the Elijah and Elisha 
stories is recognized by modern critical students: these stories are not 
genuine historical accounts based on written sources contemporary with 
Elijah and Elisha, but are folk tales rewritten by literary men. A real 
historian in II Kings 9 1-3 recognized the prophetic gifts of Elisha but 
ignored his miraculous powers. 

The situation is somewhat similar in the case of the J and E docu- 
ments. In these, as in the Elijah and Elisha stories, Jehovah is still 
the God of Israel, not yet the international God of justice of Amos: 
consequently his exclusive and absorbing concern about Israel and its 
leaders is taken for granted. Like the authors of the Elijah and Elisha 
stories, the J author could not utilize any written sources at all, whether 
reliable or legendary, in composing his epic of Israel from Abraham 
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(or Adam, less probably) to the invasion of Canaan. For the period 
before Moses, the tales about Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
transmitted orally for generations, varied from place to place (as can be 
seen in comparing J and E) and were fiction pure and simple — even if 
the Patriarchs be regarded as actual historical characters. Beginning 
with Moses, J was dealing with actual historical events, but his only 
sources were popular traditions told during the course of three centuries 
and thus enriched with legendary details. Thus the author of J could 
not write accurate history for the period from Moses to the invasion of 
Canaan even if he had wanted to. But that was not his purpose: he 
wrote an epic in which Jehovah the God of Israel is the central char- 
acter and gradually fulfils his three promises to Abraham (Gen 12 1-4, 7): 
“T will make of thee a great nation, . . . and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed, ... unto thy seed will I give this land.” In 
attributing to the unfailing guidance and help of Jehovah the glorious 
ascent of Israel from slavery in Egypt to the conquest of Canaan, the 
J author was echoing such epic poems as the Song of Miriam (Exod 
15 21) and the Song of Deborah (Judg 5), in which the crossing of the 
Red Sea and the storm which made possible the victory over Sisera, 
respectively, were ascribed to Jehovah’s intervention in behalf of his 
people. Divine interventions in human events are characteristic of all 
ancient epics, and in this respect the J and E documents do not differ 
substantially from the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Ugaritic Poem of Aqhat 
son of Daniel, the Niebelungenlied, the Mahabharata, and others. 
Similarly some Greek, Roman, and later tragedies (including Goethe’s 
Faust) place gods, or lesser divine beings, on the stage with men. But 
no thinking man, ancient or modern, took seriously the historicity of 
such intercourse between gods and men, such as we have in J and the 
rest of this literature. It is no accident that the stories of J and E, as 
also those of the Iliad and the Odyssey, appeared so fantastic to later 
generations in their literal sense that they were interpreted allegorically 
beginning with Philo and Paul, on the one hand, and with the Thea- 
genes of Rhegium and the Stoics, on the other. 


It is not primarily in the J and E accounts of Jehovah’s intervention 
in Israel’s behalf that the new conception of history as “‘a divine dis- 
pensation’’® (cf. Judg 2 s—3 6) had its origin, but in the Deuteronomic 
Code found in 621, and ultimately in the eighth century prophets. 
Amos is the first, in our existing records to declare that Jehovah will 
punish all nations for their sins (Amos 1-2, in part), and that he was 
concerned with the Ethiopians as much as with the Israelites, actually 
giving countries to Israel’s worst enemies as well as to Israel (9 7). Then 


8 J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture I1I-IV, 657 (London and Copenhagen, 
1940). 
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Isaiah, confronted with the irresistible advance of the Assyrian armies 
(beginning in 745, after Amos had pronounced his oracles) dared assert 
with incredible boldness that the god of his little people was responsible 
for the Assyrian conquests. For in Jehovah’s hand, Assyria was only 
the rod of his anger (Isa 10 5), eventually to be punished because it 
failed to realize that it was merely Jehovah’s ax and boasted itself 
against him that hewed therewith (10 15a). 

The first — and greatest — work in which God is said to control the 
course of events for the fulfilment of his purposes and men are regarded 
merely as pawns in his hand, is that history of God’s Kingdom on earth 
dating from about 450 B.C. which we call the Priestly Code. At a 
time when the Jews, under Persian rule, no longer expected to become 
again an independent kingdom except through a miraculous interven- 
tion of God and were in danger of losing their national identity like the 
Northern Israelites, the authors of the Priestly Code created for the 
Jews the Holy Congregation for which the Deuteronomic Code of 621 
had merely laid the foundations: it organized the Jews not merely as 
the people chosen by God through his covenant, but as his own Kingdom 
on earth, a theocracy within an empire, a holy congregation apart from 
the Gentiles, governed by God through the High Priest and living in 
accordance of the law revealed to Moses. Such a theocratic common- 
wealth, similar in character to a church, caused no uneasiness to the 
Persian authorities, who were extremely liberal in religious and cultural 
matters. To establish such a holy community the Priestly Code com- 
bines history and legislation. It shows how the sole God in existence 
created heaven and earth in six days and by resting on the seventh 
gave to the Sabbath a cosmic significance and ultimate validity; then 
God through a succession of eliminations in every generation separated 
Israel from the Gentiles; finally on Sinai the laws regulating the life of 
the holy congregation and specifying its duties toward its divine sov- 
ereign were revealed to Moses, and a country was provided for the 
twelve tribes. In this dogmatic history God is active throughout, from 
the moment when God said, ‘Let there be light’ and there was light, 
to when the High Priest Eleazar and Joshua distributed the land of 
Canaan among the nine and a half tribes ‘‘by lot as the Lord had com- 
manded by the hand of Moses” (Josh 1411.). The human characters 
are either passive pawns in God’s hand, or, as God’s enemies, are in- 
exorably punished, if not instantly eliminated. In this account of an 
imaginary Utopia, planned and organized in detail by God at Sinai and 
in Canaan, the question of historicity is irrelevant: the whole had to be 
accepted by faith, and having thus been accepted it became the charter 
of Judaism — and one of the most influential writings in the world. 

Two centuries later the Chronicler provided a sequel to the doctrinal 
history in the Priestly Code. After a bare summary of the period from 


| 
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Adam to Saul, the Chronicler penned an ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
history of the vicissitudes of the holy congregation of Judaism beginning 
with David and ending with the restoration of the Jewish community 
through Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Here, as in the Priestly 
Code, the human agency in history is insignificant, for the almighty 
Creator and sovereign of the Jews is almost solely responsible for the 
course of events: thus although we know that Saul committed suicide 
after his defeat at Gilboa, we read that the Lord “‘slew”’ him because he 
consulted the witch at Endor (I Chron 10 13 £.). Even foreign emperors, 
like Nebuchadnezzar (II Chron 3617) and Cyrus (36 22) are but tools 
in the hand of God and fulfil his purposes. 

This sort of sacred history, setting forth God’s activity in human 
affairs, is utterly impertinent — for man cannot know God’s mind and 
work — unless it rests on a divine revelation, as the Priestly Code 
manifestly (and the Chronicler tacitly) imply. But the alleged cessation 
of divine inspiration did not put an end to this history of God’s activ- 
ity: later dogmatic historians down to the present day merely rewrote 
the inspired pages of the Bible, beginning with Josephus in his Anti- 
quities of the Jews, and, among the Christians, the works of Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Sulpicius Severus, Augustine of Hippo, down to catechisms 
and Sunday School lessons to-day. As a matter of fact it is only during 
the nineteenth century that secular histories of Israel have been written: 
the earliest is contained in the first four volumes of H. Ewald’s Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel in seven volumes (the first one of which appeared 
in 1843). In spite of considerable progress towards an objective treat- 
ment of the history of Israel, due primarily to the influence of J. Well- 
hausen (1844-1918) and W. Robertson Smith (1846-1894), dogmatic 
history still flourishes. Wellhausen was so determined to cling to actual 
facts that he separated himself from both theologians and _philologists, 
and said, ‘‘What would have happened if Alexander the Great had not 
died is known only to the theologians and the philologists.” The preju- 
dice against the secular treatment of biblical history is far from ended. 
The objections raised against Joseph J. Scaliger (1540-1609) when he 
dared to deal with biblical history within the framework of the con- 
temporary history of ancient nations are still occasionally raised. 
Scaliger said? that the theologians (‘‘prophets’”) of his day detested 
alien history so intensely that they regarded it as an extreme pollution 
of sacred history to utilize the chronology of what they called profane 
history to fix the biblical chronology.” 


»“Hodiernis prophetis tanto in odio est historia exotica, ut quum chronologia 
sacra instruenda sit, eam maxime inquinare putent, si ad tempora historiae, ut ipsi 
loquuntur, profanae referatur” (Joseph Justus Scaliger, De emendatione temporum, 
1583). 

0 A good detailed conspectus of the attacks on Wellhausen’s critical and historical 
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It might seem that secular biblical history, the masterpiece of which 
is the early biography of David, and theological history, the master- 
piece of which is the Priestly Code, are so utterly discrepant and con-— 
trasting in their methods and results that no combination of them could 
be accomplished. And yet, as early as about 600 B.C. the author of 
the Books of Kings attempted it: he utilized excellent secular histories 
to inculcate the religious teaching of the Deuteronomic Code of 621. 
He thus produced a theological treatise which stressed the centralization 
of the worship in Jerusalem (Deut 12) and the doctrine of earthly 
retribution of human deéds (Deut 28), but to prove the validity of these 
Deuteronomic doctrines he was forced, like so many other dogmatic 
historians, to sacrifice facts on the altar of theory, adopting the two 
standard devices which inevitably mar objective history: suppressio veri 
and assertio falsi." For instance he omitted to mention the successful 
reign of wicked kings like Omri and Manasseh, and asserted that the 
pious but unfortunate Hezekiah, whose kingdom was devastated by 
Sennacherib, “prospered whithersoever he went forth’’ because the Lord 
was with him (II Kings 18 7). This author’s example was followed by 
the Deuteronomistic Editor who, about 550 B.C. brought out an 
edition of the history from Abraham to the death of Jehoiachin in the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, and took the trouble to state his philosophy of 
history, according to which God was directly responsible for the vicissi- 
tudes of Israel, in Judg 2 s—3 6 (in part). Neither author fully succeeded 
in combining fact and faith, for their work presents true accounts of 
historical events side by side with imaginary stories and homiletic 
developments composed ad hoc. 


Modern biblical scholars thus face the choice of one of three possible 
methods in writing the history of Israel: an impartial and objective 
record of all the known facts; religious or theological teaching disguised 
as historiography; and a combination of the two, in which facts are 
marshalled as proofs of a theory and historical events are presented as 
acts of God in the accomplishment of his great plans. Although all 
three have their champions and their practitioners at the present time, 
I should like to plead for the abolition of the third, as a snare and a 
delusion. But let us examine these methods separately. 

Although there is no agreement as to whether historical research is 
scientific or not — it is not if by science we mean exact science, — there 
can be no serious question about the characteristics of genuine history. 
In an encyclical published in 1883, Pope Leo XIII said, ‘‘It is the first 
law of history that it dare say nothing which is false nor fear to utter 


methods will be found in J. Coppens, Histoire critique des livres de l’ Ancien Testament 
(3rd edition; Bruges: Desclée, De Brouwer, 1942), pp. 69-95. 
“Suppression of truth and assertion of falsehood.” 
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anything that is true, in order that there may be no suspicion either of 
partiality or of hostility in the writer.” In an excellent manual entitled 
A Guide to Historical Method (edited posthumously by Jean Delanglez, 
S. J. Fordham University Press, 1946), the late Father Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, S. J., lists the following characteristics of the competent 
historian: zeal for the truth, critical sense, objectivity, industry, con- 
centration (op. cit., pp. 42-54); and the following hallmarks of critical 
history: candor, accuracy, thoroughness, verifiability (op. cit., pp- 
54-59). I have confined my quotations on genuine history to Roman 
Catholic writers first of all because their reverence for the Bible is 
beyond question, and secondly because their logical thought and lucid 
expression is not always found in the Jewish and Protestant notions 
about history, and especially biblical history.” 

The second type of history deals not with actual facts, but with 
articles of faith, taught as if they were historical events. It is obviously 
more effective to teach religious truths as facts rather than as doctrines 
and, beginning with the Priestly Code, this method has borne abundant 
fruits in the organization and propagation of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. To show how past events manifest the unfolding of a divine 
plan for mankind or for individual nations; to make, like the Bible, 
“the astounding claim that in this [biblical] history God is at work to 
give his decisive revelation and to call men to faith and obedience” 
(F. V. Filson, in JBL, LXIX [1950], 4) is to be encouraged for the up- 
building of Church and Synagogue. But such theological and homiletical 
writing should not be confused with genuine history. Thus, for example, 
it is legitimate for the pious believer to say that God slew King Saul 
as a punishment (I Chron 10 14); but a genuine historian will say that 
Saul committed suicide by falling upon his sword (I Sam 315). By 
faith we may assert that the Lord broke Jehoshaphat’s ships at Ezion- 
geber (II Chron 20 37), but by knowledge we can only say that the 
ships were destroyed by some natural cause (I Kings 22 48 [Hebrew 
22 49]). Can divine revelation and divine interventions, such as are 
reported as facts in the Priestly Code and in Chronicles, be regarded as 
verifiable events by a historian, even if he accepts by faith the Bible 
| as the inspired word of God? And if not, is he an infidel? ‘The sub- 
| stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’ belong to 
the realm of faith, and not to the realm of actual knowledge. No true 
historian should even confuse what he believes by faith and what reliable 
evidence proves to be a fact. 

Although common sense requires a distinction in the Bible between 
| actual events in human history and faith in a God controlling the course 


3 “In fundamental theology (the evidences of religion), the problem of the Gospels 
| as historical documents must be dealt with in the spirit and according to the methods: 
S of critical historical research” (G. J. Garraghan, op. cit., p. 36). 
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of history, and although the identification of philosophy and history in | 
Benedetto Croce’s neo-Hegelianism (cf. Garraghan, A Guide to His- 
torical Methods, p. 31) has been generally recognized as nonsensical 
verbiage, the third historical method, which combines critical research 
and religious faith, seems to be increasing in popularity among American 
biblical scholars: it has received the accolade of Professor Floyd V. 
Filson in his Presidential Address before the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in 1949, and has been defended by several of its | 
members. This trend backwards to Deuteronomistic historiography |} 
seems to me fatal to cbjective research, and goes hand in hand with 
the alarming decadence of serious philological studies in the field of 
Semitic and Indo-European languages on the part of young American 
biblical students, particularly Christian. How many theological stu- 
dents, among whom the teachers of the Bible will be recruited, still 
study Hebrew and Greek at all, or for more than a year? Seneca, the 
Stoic philosopher, complained that what was once philosophy had 
become philology (Epistle 108, 23). Some of us regret that in biblical 
studies what was once philology has become philosophy. 

Only a few of the advocates of the mixture of theology and history, 
chosen at random, may be quoted here. R. M. Grant (The Bible in the 
Church, New York, Macmillan, 1948, p. 175) writes, ‘Science without 
theology is aimless, and theology without science is moribund. His- 
torical criticism bound together in a free union with theological inter- 
pretation, can give guidance to the Christian church in an age of 
transition.”” W. F. Albright (From the Stone Age to Christianity, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, pp. 47-79) criticises rationalistic, evolu- 
tionary, and positivistic historical writing, and advocates “‘an organismic 
philosophy of history.” His own attitude is ‘‘generally in accord with’ 
the neo-scholastic point of view”’ (op. cit., p. 318, n. 21), and assumes 
that “there is an Intelligence and a Will, expressed both in History | 
and Nature — for History and Nature are one”’ (op. cit., p. 87). 

This combination of doctrinal or philosophical speculation with the 
strictly historical research has found its most obvious expression in a 
revival of biblical theologies’ which attempt to be at the same time 
“descriptive of a particular culture and normative for a religious faith 
that transcends all culture” (O. J. Baab, in The Study of the Bible Today 
and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby, University of Chicago Press, 
1947, p. 418). ‘“‘As a matter of fact, one of the trends of which we are 
all aware... shows the Old Testament scholar adding to his functions 


3 “But in the measure that Israel’s spiritual development produced a great change 
in some religious notions we must do justice to this by allowing the historical prin- 
ciple to join and supplement the systematic one...” (W. Eichrodt, Theologie des 
Alten Testaments. Leipzig, 1933, I, 5). Similarly Millar Burrows (An Outline of Biblical 
Theology, Philadelphia, 1946, p. 4) stresses both a historical determination of the | 
nature of the religion of Israel and a religious determination of “what was God's judg- 
ment on that religion, and what significance it has for us.” 


| 
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as a scientist the interests of the theologian, seeking to present the 
religious thought of the Old Testament as a unified system of belief and 
to demonstrate the vitality of this beiief for our day’ (F. C. Prussner, 
in Willoughby, op. cit., p. 184). 

The pure historical research, called ‘“‘historicism’’ in a deprecatory 
sense, is regarded as bankrupt by Clarence T. Craig (JBL, LXII 
[1943], 294): “It tended to forget that after all it was an enterprise 
carried on for human values.” Similarly Frederick,C. Grant (An Intro- 
duction to New Testament Thought, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950, 
p. 49) says, “Expert modern historians can write as if history had no 
‘meaning’ or ‘pattern,’ never ‘repeats,’ and has no ‘lessons’ to teach us, 
a view totally contrary to the one assumed in the Bible and throughout 
Christian theology.’”” And yet both these New Testament scholars 
realize that there are “limitations” in the “systematic view’’ of biblical 
theology (Grant, op. cit., p. 51) and that “‘the present revolt is in grave 
danger of becoming a retreat to dogma rather than an advance to a 
truer insight into the permanent significance of the events recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments” (Craig, ibid.). 

Half measures, however, will not place biblical research on a solid 
basis, on a par with research in other fields of the humanities, enjoying 
the full respect of competent scholars. The unhappy marriage of history 
and theology, owing to the prevalence of one over the other or else to 
mutual incompatibility, was never a true union and only divorce will 
result in the fruitful development of each of the two disciplines."s Long 
ago it was recognized that historical writing and speculation in the 
fields of theology and philosophy were utterly different in methods and 
results. Aristotle contrasts history and poetry as follows, ‘“The true 
difference is that one relates to what happened, the other to what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and a higher thing 
than history; for poetry tends to express the universal, history the par- 
ticular’ (Poetics IX, 1). From a different point of view the Apostle 
Paul regards the wisdom of God and the wisdom of this world (or divine 
revelation and human knowledge) as unrelated if not as opposed (I Cor 
1 1s—2 16); ‘‘for your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God” (2 5). 

Some modern scholars have recognized that ‘‘existential and value 


™ The fullest and most accurate account of the development of the theology of 
| the Old Testament has been prepared by the present Editor of this Journal: Robert 
C. Dentan, Preface to Old Testament Theology (Yale Studies in Religion, No. XIV). 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950; cf. his article in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion XIV (1946), 16-21. 

8 John H. Otwell (‘‘Neo-Orthodoxy and Biblical Research,”’ in Harvard Theo- 
logical Review XLIII [Apr. 1950], 145-157) recognizes that “the historian and the 
} theologian need one another.” Nevertheless, ‘‘Each of these areas requires such spe- 
cialization that competence in one or the other is a sufficient achievement for one 
individual.” This wise observation is unfortunately almost a dead letter. 
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judgments” (William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
ch. I) as also the descriptive method of the history of religion on the 
one hand, and the normative method of theology are mutually exclusive 
(Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion, University of Chicago Press, 
1944, p. 1). H. Wheeler Robinson said, in Record and Revelation (edited 
by him; Clarendon Press, 1938, p. 305), ‘History implies dynamic 
movement of some kind... ; revelation implies static and permanent 
truth. ... How can human transiency express divine eternity? How can 
free human activity be made to serve fixed divine purpose?” And 
Martin Dibelius (Jesus. Translated by C. B. Hedrick and F. C. Grant, 
Westminster Press, 1949, pp. 10 f.) states rightly that “‘the viewpoints 
of faith and history cannot be simply combined. What is asserted by 
faith cannot be proved historically. . . . History can never solve . . . ques- 
tions by pointing to God. Faith, on : the contrary, can be connie with 
no other answer... .” 

Not only ethahare, but even the humble untutored believers of all 
faiths intuitively know that facts and faith do not mix. There is much 
truth in the following words of George Foote Moore (Judaism, Harvard 
University Press, 1927, I, 250), ‘In fact the application of modern and 
critical methods to the Scriptures, and above all the introduction of the 
idea of development, involves, consciously or unconsciously, a complete 
change in the idea of revelation, a change which orthodoxy, whether 
Jewish or Christian, has resisted with the instinct of self-preservation.” 


In closing this overly long appeal for keeping facts and faith, history 
and revelation, historical research and theological speculation, separate 
and distinct for their mutual benefit, I wish to quote the words of an 
almost forgotten rabbi and biblical scholar, Marcus Moritz Kalisch 
(1828-85) — words which after almost a century still sound true. “The 
Biblical narrative, with regard to the facts, is to be estimated like other 
analogous traditions of the ancient writers; though the religious truths 
which it contains belong to the most important parts of the Biblical 
canon” (A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Genesis, London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1858, p. 212). Let us 
accordingly study the Bible historically as ‘‘the record of man’s groping 
after God”’ and let us by faith discover in it ‘‘the record of God’s prog- 
ressive revelation of Himself to man” (cf. H. H. Rowley, The Rediscovery 
of the Old Testament, London, James Clark, 1945. Reprinted by the 
Westminster Press, 1946, p. 15). If our historical research endeavors 
only to discover truth as defined by William James, ‘Truth independent; 
truth that we find merely; truth no longer malleable to human need’”’ — 
it may well be that our scholarly work may prove, in its by-products, 
religiously significant, and that its result will be ‘“‘not to destroy but to 
clarify the spiritual value and moral authority of the Scriptures.’’” 


% R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. vii. - 


THE DATE OF THE PROSE SERMONS 
OF JEREMIAH 
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HE process by which the book of Jeremiah was collected and edited 
was certainly a long and involved one. It presents the student with 
more than its fair share of problems some of which, it is safe to say, will 
never be satisfactorily solved. Of all these problems none is of more 
crucial importance than that of the prose sermons. These, marked by a 
distinctive style, are found both interspersed among the poetic oracles of 
chs. 1-25, 30-31 and embedded in the biographical sections, chs. 26-29, 
32-45. It was Duhm! who first called attention to their presence, assign- 
ing them to an Ergdnzer of Deuteronomic character who had worked over 
both Jeremiah’s book and Baruch’s. Duhm’s criteria were further 
developed and applied by Mowinckel, who designated the three major 
types of material in the Jeremiah book as sources A (the poetic oracles 
and confessions), B (the biographical narrative) and C (the prose sermons 
in Deuteronomic style).? Without entirely agreeing with Mowinckel’s 
(or Rudolf’s) allocation of the material, it is in general the last group to 
which we refer here. 

Any sound exegesis must come’sooner or later to an evaluation of this 
material. One’s whole reconstruction of the life and message of Jeremiah 
will depend on the answer given. Does it contain the actual words of the 
prophet? Can it be relied upon to give an accurate picture of the man 
and his message, or does it to a greater or lesser degree distort that pic- 
ture? The question is peculiarly acute in that some of the noblest and 
best loved passages in the book (e. g. the Temple Sermon of ch. 7, the 
New Covenant passage of 31 31-34) are included in it. While the poetry 
(once a relatively small amount of late material has been subtracted) is 
generally conceded to yield a true picture and as close an approach to the 


*B. Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia, (Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum A.T.), 1901, 
pp. xvi-xx and passim. 

2S. Mowinckel, Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremia, 1914. W. Rudolf (Jeremia 
[Handbuch zum A. T.], 1947, pp. xiii-xvii) follows Mowinckel in general. Recently 
Mowinckel (Prophecy and Tradition, 1946, p. 62 f.) has somewhat modified his position. 
Source C is no longer spoken of as a literary “‘source’”’, but as a circle of tradition in which 
certain sayings of Jeremiah have been transmitted in. of course, the Deuteronomic 
style and viewpoint of that circle. 
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ipsissima verba as is possible,’ and while most scholars would agree 
that the Biographer’s‘ narrative affords a reliable and circumstantial 
account, no such favorable verdict has generally been awarded the prose 
sermons. 

These have, as we have said, a distinctive style. It is verbose, repe- 
titious, and loaded with stereotyped expressions. It is, as has long been 
recognized, closely akin to Dtr.s This fact, plus the arguable assumption 
that it is too impoverished for Jeremiah even at his prosiest, and that it 
expresses sentiments of which neither Jeremiah nor Baruch would have 
been capable, has led scholars to regard it as the product of Deuteronomic 
schools which flourished in the exile and after. Asa rule, a greater or less 
distortion of the message and ministry of Jeremiah is posited. Some go 
so far as to relegate the entire body of this material to a date well beyond 
the exile.”?, Of those who do so perhaps none is more thoroughgoing and 
drastic than H. G. May.* He maintains that the prose of Jeremiah is 
not the work of a school but of a single hand, that of the Biographer, 
who is not Baruch but who lived not earlier than the first half of the 5th 
century. It is he who gave us the book of Jeremiah in much its present 
form. He is influenced by the style of Dz, II Isaiah, the editor of Ezekiel 
(whom May apparently places after the exile) and I Zechariah, and 
exhibits associations with Ezra and Nehemiah. His picture of Jeremiah 
is, needless to say, considerably out of focus. 


Such a question can only be decided by an objective examination of 


3 The search for the ipsissima verba may become a chasing of a will-o-the-wisp, 
especially if radical textual surgery is involved, but that fact need not drive us to the 
nihilism regarding them currently voiced especially by certain Swedish schciars, notably 
Engnell. Cf. the criticisms of Engnell et. al. in the last-named work of Mowinckel; also 
A. Bentzen, Introduction to the O. T., Vol. I, 1948, p. 102 ff. and passim. 

4 We shall so refer to him. We see no reason why he may not have been Baruch 
but, as May (cf. note 8, below, op. cit. p. 139) has recently pointed out, it cannot be 
proved. So we will make no issue of it. 

5 For the sake of brevity we shall in this paper arbitrarily use this symbol for the 
Deuteronomic literature as a whole. 

6E.g. Duhm, (op. cit., p. xviif.), who finds it historically worthless; recently 
J. P. Hyatt (‘Jeremiah and Deuteronomy’’, JNES I-2 [1942], p. 158, etc.), who believes 
that Deuteronomists sought to capture the sanction of Jeremiah for their ideas and 
programs; A. Bentzen (op. cit. Vol. II, 1949, p. 118 f.), ‘“‘deuteronomistic zealots who 
used him in their propaganda”, etc. On the other hand, Rudolf (op. cit. p. xvf.), 
though assigning the material to exilic Deuteronomists, seems to see in it relatively 
little distortion. 

7 E.g. G. Hélscher, ‘‘Komposition und Ursprung des Deuteronomiums”, ZAW, 
* XL (1922) p. 161 ff. (cf. pp. 233-239); id. Die Profeten, 1914, p. 384 ff.; F. Horst, “Die 
Anfange des Propheten Jeremia’, ZAW, XLI (1923), pp. 94-153 (where this material, 
in various strata, is placed ca. 530-500 B. C.); Mowinckel also put his source C in the 
time of Ezra (cf. also H. H. Rowley, The Growth of the O. T., 1950, p. 102), but his later 
position (cf. note 2 above) seems to be somewhat of a modification. 

8 May, “The Biographer of Jeremiah”, JBL, LXI (1942), pp. 139-155. 
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the evidence. As May quite correctly insists,? our point of departure 
must be the prose sermons themselves. Our task must be to examine 
this material as a whole, to study its characteristic clichés in their wider 
relationships, to analyze it for historical allusions and other internal 
evidence that might throw light on its date. Only so can we hope for 
constructive results. What one would like to believe about Jeremiah 
has no place in such a discussion. If the evidence points to a late exilic 
or post-exilic date, one must simply give in to it and adjust his ideas 
accordingly. But the writer, while admiring the consistency and clarity of 
May’s argument, finds himself driven by the same evidence to radically 
different conclusions. He is unable to find in this material the slightest 
evidence of dependence on post-exilic writers, or any other proof that it is 
the product of that period. He is even convinced that the assumption 
of dependence on a school of exilic Deuteronomists is open to the gravest 
question. 

Our investigation must proceed from the demonstrable premise (see 
Appendix A) that, in style and form, the prose sermons are one. Any 
attempt to separate ‘“‘genuine”’ Jeremianic words from ‘“‘non-genuine”’ 
accretions within this material will run head on into this stubborn fact. 
To search, therefore, here for 7psissima verba in the traditional manner is 
to plunge into a subjective discussion of what, in one’s opinion, Jeremiah 
could or could not say. When Duhm long ago rejected all of it he was at 
least logical, even if he severely truncated Jeremiah in the attempt."® 
Commentators who, unwilling to be so drastic, tried to save some of the 
prose for Jeremiah by pruning away editorial expansions™ were perhaps 
nearer the truth than Duhm, but they completely burked the fact that 
both in style and viewpoint this material is so much of a unit that objec- 
tive canons for separating ‘‘genuine’’ from “‘non-genuine’”’ are largely 
lacking. It must, therefore, be borne in mind in the present discussion 
that the question is not: could or did Jeremiah say it? but: what date for 
it seems to be required by the evidence? 


I 


An analysis of the characteristic expressions of the prose Jeremiah 
yields no evidence of dependence on any post-exilic style, and much to 
the contrary. A table of typical expressions will be found in Appendix A. 
Similar tabulations have, of course, been made before and the present 
one may seem de trop. It seemed to the writer, however, that a new 


9 Op. cit. p. 142. 

10 Op. cit. xvi ff. He left Jeremiah ca. 280 verses, Baruch ca. 220, while the Ergaénzer 
was awarded ca. 850. 

1 E.g. J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, 1922, A. S. Peake, Jeremiah (New- 
Century Bible), 1910, passim. 
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analysis of this material is in order, for it does not seem to him that it 
points at all to some of the conclusions it has been widely assumed to 
support.” A total of 47 entries is included but, counting the sub-heads, 
the total is 56. All are taken from the prose sermons both in chs. 1-25, 
30-31 and attached to the Biographer’s work. They include all clichés 
which occur five or more times in this material and which seemed to the 
writer characteristic of it, plus a dozen or so others which occur less 
frequently but which seem likewise to be characteristic. While others 
could be added, and while the evidence in particular cases could be inter- 
preted variously depending upon the position adopted regarding certain 
critical problems, the writer is confident that the total picture would 
remain much the same. 

A study of Appendix A will lead one to the conclusion that the 
Jeremiah prose is emphatically not stylistically dependent on II Isaiah, 
the editor of Ezekiel, I Zechariah, or any other post-exilic literature. 
Statistics can be misleading, but the concerted evidence of the following 
cannot be brushed aside. a) Of the 56 clichés listed (counting sub- 
heads), 25 (1, 2, 3, 4, 5a, 6, 7, 8ab, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15ab, 16, 17, 18, 
19ab, 20, 28, 35) occur never in II Isa, Ezek, I Zech, and very rarely or 
never in any later literature. Three more (30, 45, 47), which are found 
with some frequency in later literature, are not found in II Isa, Ezek 
and I Zech. b) Of the 28 (or exactly half) which do occur in II Isa, 
Ezek and I Zech, 15 (5b, 8c, 19c, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 31, 34, 36, 37a, 39, 
44, 46) occur not over twice in any one of these books, and so are hardly 
typical, while only 9 or 10 of the 28 occur over 3 times in all of these 
books. Of the same 28, in all but two (33, 41) the Jeremiah prose occur- 
rences equal or outnumber all occurrences in these books (usually by over 
two to one). Jn every case the Jeremiah occurrences exceed occurrences 
in any one of the above books, usually overwhelmingly. Furthermore, 
in all but 9 (25, 26, 29, 32, 33, 34, 38, 39, 41) the Jeremiah occurrences 
equal or exceed all occurrences in all later literatures. To be sure, this 
sort of statistic is treacherous, but it has here a certain validity since 


1 Older analyses pointed out similarities to, and divergencies from, the style of 
Deuteronomy: e.g. P. Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker, 1872, 
pp. 185-194; L. Zunz, ZDMG, 1873, pp. 671-673; S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC), 
1903, p. xciiif. The recent tabulation of May (op. cit. p. 154 f.) does not list occurrences 
outside the Jeremiah ‘‘Biographer.”” The only tabulations of which the writer knows 
that do so are: S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the O. T., 1913, pp. 275-277, 
and G. Hdlscher, Die Profeten, 1914, p. 382 ff. The value of the former for our purposes 
is vitiated by the fact that Driver listed characteristic expressions of both prose and 
poetry in Jeremiah, together with their occurrences, indiscriminately. Hélscher’s list, 
while most comprehensive, is burdened with a number of expressions that hardly seem 
typical of the Jeremiah prose, while the listing of occurrences elsewhere is not always 
complete, nor is the significance of the statistics analyzed. 

% The writer by no means concedes that Ezekiel is the creation of late editors, but 
he is willing to grant it here for the sake of argument. 
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the field of evidence of all post-exilic literature is vastly wider than that 
of the prose Jeremiah. At least these clichés are far more typical of the 
prose Jeremiah than of any later literature. c) Of the 56 listed, 12 
(1, 3, 5a, 7, 8a, 9, 15a, 17, 18, 19ab, 20) are virtually peculiar to the prose 
Jeremiah. Of the 44 that remain, all but one (27a; and here the Jeremiah 
occurrences exceed all later ones by 15 to 8) are instanced in literature 
contemporary with or prior to the prose Jeremiah (i.e. Dtr, 7th and 
8th century prophets, JE, Jeremiah poetry, etc.)"* — a fact which makes 
assumption of dependence on later literature more than risky. d) On 
the contrary, some 33 of the total occur in Dtr, 15 of these (4, 12, 22, 23, 
24, 26, 33, 34, 37abc, 39, 41, 43, 46) five or more times. 

The force of the evidence is overwhelming. The assumption that the 
Jeremiah prose depends on II Isaiah or other literature of the Restoration 
is not supported by an analysis of its style. As one would expect, its 
closest kinship is to Dtr. Indeed it seems to the writer that if one would 
assign a post-exilic date to the Jeremiah prose, one is logically compelled 
to relegate the entire Deuteronomic literature to the same period.s This 
is not the place to debate the problem of Deuteronomy. The writer 
cannot believe that the Deuteronomic histories were completed much 
after 561 (the last event recorded). Certainly there is no evidence that 
any of this literature knew of the Restoration.* But if Dtr be given its 
usual date, it becomes very difficult to believe in schools of otherwise 
unattested post-exilic Deuteronomists who worked over the book of 
Jeremiah. Who were they, and what was their purpose in advancing the 
cause of a reform now over a century old and with an ocean of history 
between? The conventional date for Dtr virtually requires a date for 
the prose Jeremiah prior to the Restoration. 

Since this conclusion is quite opposed to that of May and others, a 
further word is in order. May* gives an impressive list of passages to 
prove dependence of his ‘‘Biographer” on II Isaiah and some of the later 
Psalms (e. g. 14 1-9, 10 2-16, 23-25, 16 19-20, 30 9-11, 31 4 #., 7-9, 16 14-15, 
12 14-17, 17 5—s, 12-18, 12 1-4). In some of these cases such kinship is at 

4 A different interpretation of the evidence in some cases might alter these statistics, 
but the overwhelming force of them cannot be escaped. 

18 As Holscher, Horst, et al. have done; cf. note 7 above. For full bibliography 


cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘The Prophet Jeremiah and the Book of Deuteronomy” in Studies in 
Old Testament Prophecy, 1950, p. 157, note 3. 

6 Cf. Rowley, op. cit. p. 160. It is the writer’s opinion that the bulk of the Deuter- 
onomic histories were written before 587 (cf. Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the O. T., 
1913, p. 198; Pfeiffer, Introd. to the O. T., 1941, p. 410), if only because of the unlikelihood 
that all the sources incorporated in them would have survived the debacle and been 
available to an exilic writer. Certainly the later Chronicler did not have them. After 
making this note the writer observes that W. F. Albright has taken the same position; 
cf. ‘‘The Biblical Period” in The Jews: Their History, Culture and Religion, L. Finkelstein, 
ed., 1949, note 108. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 145-148. 
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least highly debatable, but in others (especially 10 1-16, 30 9-11, 31 7-9, 
etc.) it is obviously present.'* The point is, however, that of all the pas- 
sages cited by May in this connection only 16 u-1s (=23 7s) and 
12 14-17 are in prose. The rest are poetry, frequently passages commonly 
conceded to be later additions to the Jeremiah book (e. g. the selections 
from chs. 10, 30, 31). As such they have no relevancy to the question of 
the date of the prose whatever, unless one grant the assumption(which 
May asserts but does not prove) that the prose of Jeremiah is of a single 
hand; that this hand is that of the 5th century Biographer; that this 
Biographer gave us the book of Jeremiah approximately in its present form; 
and that the book received no further expansion after he did so. Only then 
may one assume that the Biographer (and so the prose sermons) stand 
later than whatever material the book contains. 

This is not the place for the writer to express his views on the compo- 
sition of Jeremiah. But he can grant none of the foregoing assumptions. 
While he is prepared to grant the possibility that the prose sermons could 
be the work of one hand, mere unity of style cannot alone prove identity 
of authorship. Dtr has a style so similar throughout that separation of 
strata on that basis alone is impossible, yet no one would ascribe all of 
Dtr toa single hand. On the contrary, the structure of some of the prose 
sections seems to argue that a complex process has been at work: e. g. 
7 1—8 3, where the prose oracles (7 2b-15, 21-26, etc.) and poetry (7 28b-29) 
are bound together in a prose framework of autobiographical style 
(Vv. 2a, 16 #., 27-28a) ; or places where a prose discourse seems to have received 
expansion (e. g. 19 3-9, 11 7—sbe, 32 1728-23), yet the style of original and 
of supposed expansion are the same. Evidence of this sort points rather 
to a prose tradition than to a single prose hand. 

It is equally difficult to believe that the Biographer is responsible for 
all the prose sermons. The fact that some of them are embedded in a 
biographical framework, supplied with the characteristic chronological 
data of the Biographer, while others (of identical style) entered the book 
without any evidence that they passed through his hand, argues the 
contrary. It seems more likely that a prose tradition of Jeremiah 
existed, some of which entered the book through the agency of the 
Biographer, some without his help. In 7 2-15 and 26 2-6 we have a case 
where the same material entered the book in parallel forms, one briefer 
and in a biographical narrative, the other independently and longer. 
It does not seem likely that the Biographer created both, yet the style 
and substance is the same. 

That the Biographer, or any one hand, put the Jeremiah book into 


"8 Rudolf, op. cit., ad loc., following P. Volz (Der Profet Jeremia [Kommentar zum AT] 
1928, ad. loc.), argues, as did Graf long ago, that the style of Jeremiah in the poetry of 
chs. 30-31 influenced II Isaiah. The writer is inclined to believe that Jeremianic materia! 
has here received expansion in the style of II Isaiah. - 
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its present form is unbelievable. Its well-nigh total chronological and 
topical disarray argues strongly against planned editing of the sort. No 
editor in his right mind would have perpetrated such disorder. This 
chronological confusion is especially plain in the biographical material of 
chs. 26-29, 32-45, as well as from the fact that biographical material, for 
no apparent reason, found its way into chs. 1-25 (19 1—20 6, 21 1-10, 
etc.). This is not to be explained by saying that the Biographer, con- 
cerned to present a ‘“‘person” and not a “‘life”, did it on purpose.” This 
is to brush aside a complex problem too lightly without explaining how a 
planned confusion does better present a “‘person’’ than chronological order 
would have done. An explanation along the lines of that of H. Birke- 
land” is, to the writer’s mind, far more plausible. 

But to return to the prose sermons. While a number of them have 
been alleged to exhibit the influence of Ezekiel, II Isaiah, etc., the evi- 
dence is at best flimsy. Influence of Ezekiel has been seen in 3 6—12a,7" 
in 18 6 #.,% and in 31 27-30% etc. Whatever this alleged dependency may 
consist of it is not of style. The last two mentioned are thoroughly in 
the style of the prose Jeremiah (which does not depend on Ezekiel). The 
diction of 3 6-12: has qualities of its own which we have analyzed in 
Appendix B. It is quite without the characteristic clichés of the Jeremiah 
prose, and exhibits only one which is characteristic of Dtr. But it is 
emphatically not dependent on Ezekiel. On the contrary, its diction is 
closer to the Jeremiah poetry and to Hosea than anything else. This 
means that whatever kinship exists between these passages and Ezekiel 
is of the idea only, a peculiarly hard thing to pin down. One can allege 
that the dependency ran either way, according to his taste, but positive 
proof is lacking. The writer is strongly inclined to believe that what 
dependency is present ran from Jeremiah to Ezekiel.** In the case of 
3 6-12 there is only the idea of the two bad sisters (cf. Ezek 23). But the 
idea is scarcely recondite and the germ of it (the adulterous wife) had been 
in Hebrew prophecy since Hosea. In the case of 31 29-30 the common 
factor is a popular proverb which is here given a somewhat different twist 
than in Ezek 18. In addition, vs. 29-30 (in contrast to vs. 27-28) exhibit 
none of the style of the prose Jeremiah and may be an addition. As to 
18 6 #., the writer is quite unable to see much connection with Ezek 18. 
Both stress the conditional nature of judgment (as what prophet did 

19 So May, op. cit. p. 142. 

2° Zum hebraischen Traditionswesen, 1938, pp. 41-53. 

2 E. g. Duhm, op. cit. ad. loc. Hélscher, Die Profeten, 1914, p. 385; recently Hyatt, 
op. cit. p. 168. 

2 E. g. Hélscher, zbid.; recently May op. cit. p. 150. 

233 E. g. May, ibid.; cf. Peake, op. cit., Rudolf, op. cit., ad loc. For further such 
passages, cf. Hdlscher, ibid. 


24 So, e. g. Oesterley and Robinson, Introduction to the Books of the O. T. 1934, 
p. 305. 
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not?), but Ezekiel’s characteristic individualizing of the problem is quite 
absent from the Jeremiah passage. 

Passages cited to prove dependence of the prose sermons on II Isaiah, 
once the bulk of those cited by May are gotten rid of, are few. II Isaiah’s 
“universalism” has been seen in 12 14-17.5 Here again there is no ques- 
tion of stylistic dependence, that being confined, as we have seen, to 
certain poetic passages. One has, then, only to raise the question if 
II Isaiah either invented ‘‘universalism’’ or had a monopoly on it. On 
the contrary, it exists already in Dtr (e. g. I Kings 8 41-43) and has roots 
as far back as Amos (9 7) and JE (e. g. Gen 12 3, 22 is). It is, therefore, 
most subjective to make all passages which hint of such an idea dependent 
on II Isaiah. The same must be said of such passages as 16 14-15 (=23 7-8) 
which have a “New Exodus” doctrine. While it is true that II Isaiah 
developed this theme to the fullest (as he did many another), there is 
no proof that he invented it. In fact, the unquestionably genuine 
Jeremiah poetry of 31 2-6, 15-22 has it, and germs of it may be seen in 
Hosea (e. g. 2 14-15). It is inevitable that the calamity of 587 would 
have brought such an idea to the minds even of lesser men than Jeremiah 
and II Isaiah. 

Our conclusion, then, to this point is:** the prose Jeremiah exhibits 
no stylistic or other dependence on the literature of the Restoration. On 
the contrary, the style does not indicate a date much after the completion 
of Dtr (i. e. mid-6th century). This does not, of course, say that a style 
so stereotyped and so easily imitable (the writer believes that either he 
or the reader could imitate it) could not have been expanded at a later 
date. But the style itself is definitely not characteristic of the late exilic 
or post-exilic periods. 


II 


An examination of historical allusions within the prose sermons drives 
us to the same conclusion as does the style. While there is a host of 
references to show that the prose tradition of Jeremiah did not solidify 
until after 587 (e. g. 3 16-18, 9 11-15, 11 7-8, 23 1-4, 7-8, 32 36-44, ch. 33, 
to say nothing of the material embedded in the biographical sections 
chs. 40-44), there is little convincing evidence that this material (any 
more than did Dtr) knew of the Restoration.”” Indeed, the writer will 


5 May, op. cit. p. 148, note 12; cf. also 3 17. 

26 Further discussion is forbidden. May (op. cit. p. 151, note 16, 17) sees resemblances 
between 17 21-22 and Neh 13 19, 22; between 32 16-27 and Neh 9 6-37, Ezr 9 6-15 etc. 
(cf. also Hélscher, op. cit. p. 385). We must simply point out that resemblance and 
dependence are not synonyms. The style in both cases is characteristic of the Jeremiah 
prose and kin to Dtr. [On 17 19-27 see below, p. 23.] 

27 Not even in such passages as 31 38-40. Surely not all the passages that predict 
a glorious hope for Israel can be called vaticinia ex eventu of the Restoration unless one 
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be bold enough to say that very little of it need have been written more 
than a few years, or at most a decade or so, after 587 (although the 
possibility, if not the probability, of a development and expansion in the 
tradition in subsequent years must not be denied). 

The writer is aware that certain, if not all, of the prose sermons have 
been widely assigned to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah, but he finds the 
evidence for this most inconclusive.” It cannot be stated too emphatically 
that the mere fact that a given section might plausibly be fitted into a 
later context is no proof that it belongs there. So many prophetic sayings 
might fit so many situations. Duhm was able to place Habakkuk plausibly 
in the Greek period, and certain Psalms have been assigned with equal 
plausibility to the age of David and to that of the Maccabees. Nothing 
is more treacherous than a procedure of this kind. 

Our remarks at this point might well center about 17 19-27, a passage 
which has been since Kuenen,” and in most commentaries, assigned to 
the age of Ezra. Now one might well question if Jeremiah would have 
said such a thing in such a way. Certainly it would have been unlike 
him to do so. But the present question is not whether Jeremiah could 
or did say it, but whether there is evidence that it could have been said 
only as late as Ezra. In style the section is typical of the Jeremiah prose 
and consists of one cliché after another. The possibility of imitation at 
any age is therefore not to be excluded. But the assignment of it to Ezra’s 
day seems to rest chiefly, as far as one can judge, on the assumption that 
such stress on the Sabbath is unthinkable sooner. The Sabbath, however, 
is an old institution. It is clearly enjoined in the Decalogue (Exod 20 s, 
Deut 5 12).3° Amos (8 5) rebuked the breakers of it (on moral grounds to 
be sure), and it is not unlikely that Jeremiah would have done the same." 
But if Dtr laid the exile to the breach of law and covenant, and if Sabbath 
was a part of that covenant law, then the present passage is no more than 
a development of good Deuteronomic theology. In short, it leads us into 
the world of Dtr and Dtr is quite enough to account for it. It may be 
added that v. 26 (‘‘from the Shephelah, the hill country and the Negeb,” 
is prepared to say the same thing, which the writer is not, of similar passages in Dtr 
(e. g. Deut 4 25-3"). 

28 The effort of May (op. cit. p. 148 f.) to assign ch. 24 to this period is a case in 
point. All v. 7 (“Egypt”) proves is what has just been pointed out: that the prose 
tradition solidified after 587 — if it proves that. Jews had quite possibly begun to settle 
in Egypt even before that date. In any case, regardless of the relationship of this chapter 
to Jeremiah (the writer sees no essential disharmony), positive evidence for relegating 
it to Ezra’s day is totally lacking. 

q 79 Cf. Peake op. cit. ad. loc. The majority of commentators do so, with Rudolf 
| (op. cit. ad. loc.) apparently an exception. 

3° Why May (op. cit. p. 151) assigns Deut 5 ” to D2 is not clear. But even if correct, 
| this puts it long before Ezra. 

: 3t The writer agrees with Rudolf (zbid.) that the passage may well be a development 
| of Jeremiah’s preaching as understood (and partly misunderstood) among his disciples. 
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cf. 32 44, 33 13) is remarkably like similar formulae in Dtr (Josh 91, 
10 40, 11 16). 

Positive evidence, while admittedly meagre, does not support a very 
late date for the prose sermons. The last dateable notice afforded is the 
prediction of the death of Hophra (which occurred ca. 570) in 44 30, and 
the oracle in 43 s-is which must refer to Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion a 
few years later. Evidence that the prose tradition solidified into its 
definitive form much after this time is lacking. It is doubtful, for example, 
if such a passage as 27 7 (itself perhaps an expansion; LXX>) would 
have been worded so if written after the assassination of Amel-marduk 
and the end of Nebuchadrezzar’s dynasty in 560. An oracle such as 
34 2-5 leaves one with the impression that the prose tradition had begun 
to solidify even in Jeremiah’s lifetime, for it is doubtful that it would 
have been put so if composed later, when the events did not so fall out, 
and when subsequent oracles to Zedekiah are so much more severe. 

In this connection, it is somewhat of a disappointment that the 
Lachish Letters, our most important extra-Biblical source for the last 
days of Judah, throw little direct light on our problem. While they are 
written in a classical Biblical Hebrew closely akin to that of Dtr (and the 
Jeremiah prose), they are quite free of the characteristic clichés of either 
(to ‘‘weaken the hands of the people’’, Jer 38 4 and Lachish VI: 6, being 
perhaps the only exception). But too much must not be made of this. 
As Ginsberg points out, it may be well enough explained by the utter 
difference in the types of material. If this causes surprise, let it be noted 
that very few of the clichés of the prose sermons occur at all, and these 
rarely, in the strictly narrative portions of Jeremiah’s biography itself. 
The Lachish Letters do, however, further fortify our confidence in the 
circumstantial accuracy (and, by inference, in the early date) of the 
biographical prose. It is very hard on the surface of it to read the 
intimate, highly circumstantial narrative of the Biographer and believe 
that it was written over a century later. A contemporary, even eye- 
witness flavor runs through it (e. g. chs. 26, 36, 37) that can only be 
credited to one in the circle of the prophet’s most intimate friends. The 
Lachish Letters add to this impression. The situation of 34 7 is paral- 
leled by Lachish IV: 10, a detail no later writer could possibly have 
known. The personal names found in the Lachish Letters are far more 
common in the age of Jeremiah, specifically in the Jeremiah biography, 
than anywhere else.* 

But if the Biographer be a contemporary of Jeremiah it becomes very 
difficult, from an observation of the relationship between the two, to 


2 W. F. Albright, BASOR 70 (1938) p. 17; H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR 111 (1948) 
p. 24 note 1. 

33 Cf. Albright, op. cit. p. 12. Of some 20 names in Lachish I-VI, some 15 occur in 
the Bible of which 9 or 10 are found in the biographical portions of Jeremiah. 
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relegate the prose sermons to a late date. The Biographer now gives an 
extended account of events with a minimum of discourse (e. g. chs. 26, 
28, 36, 37 11 #.), now merely supplies the framework for a prose sermon 
(e. g. 21 1-10, 34 1-7, 8-22, 37 3-10). The very fact that he does this, of 
| course, is proof that the prose tradition existed when he wrote, for much 
| of it entered the book through his hands. If, then, the prose tradition 
(or parts of it) were at the disposal of the Biographer, and if the latter 
was a contemporary of Jeremiah, then it follows that the prose tradition 
had begun to exist even in the prophet’s lifetime and that much of it was 
incorporated by the Biographer in approximately its present form not 
long after his death. This, of course, is not to say that the Biographer’s 
work may not have been expanded after he had completed it by the addi- 
tion of yet other prose material.34 But it does forbid us to regard the 
| prose tradition as a post-exilic, or late exilic creation. 


Ill 


But if the evidence has clearly argued against a post-exilic date for 
the prose sermons, it has equally clearly pointed out that their closest 
| kinship is to Dtr. Does this fact, then, drive us to the conclusion that 
they are the work of the exilic Deuteronomists (Dz) and must we, there- 
fore, regard them as the more or less distorted picture of Jeremiah which 
these Deuteronomists have chosen to give us?) We make bold to 
question it. 

Without for a moment denying the kinship of the Jeremiah prose to 
Dtr, or even dependence upon Dtr, both in style and idea (after all 
Deuteronomy was an epoch-making document and one would expect it 
| to have influenced its age), we should like to raise the question if depend- 

ence specifically on Dz can be proved. While an analysis of the style 
cannot finally settle the matter, a study of Appendix A will serve at least 
to cast grave doubt on the common practice of speaking of a Deuter- 
onomic book of Jeremiah. Let the following statistics be noted: a) of a 
total of 56 entries, 23 (1, 3, 5a, 7, 8ab, 9, 11, 13, 15ab, 17, 18, 19abc, 
20, 27ab, 32, 35, 45, 47) do not occur in Dtr at all. And of the 33 which do, 
13 (Sb, 6, 10, 14, 16, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 36, 38, 44) occur not over twice 
in all that literature, and so are hardly typical of it. It may be added for 
| what it is worth that most of these are also instanced in earlier literature, 
; and that in each of these cases the Jeremiah prose usage outnumbers the 
| meagre Dtr usage (a much wider field of reference) never less than 3 to 1, 
and in most cases from 7 to 1, to 14 to 1. If the marks of a style are not 


] 34 For example, ch. 27 may well have been placed before ch. 28 secondarily (note 
the confusion in 281) thereby suppressing the Biographer’s original introduction. 
Cf. also the situation in ch. 32. 
3s Cf. note 6, above. 
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merely the words and phrases used but also the frequency with which 
they are used, it is most risky to speak of a dependence on Dtr here.** 
b) We see, then, that 36 of the 56 entries occur never or rarely in Dtr. 
On the other hand, a glance at any tabulation of the characteristic style of 
Dtr?7 will reveal a host of clichés which are common there, but rarely or 
never occur in the Jeremiah prose. It is true** that the resemblance be- 
tween Jeremiah and Dtr is especially marked in II Kings 17, 21, 22. But 
it cannot be insisted upon too strongly that resemblance and dependence 
are not synonyms. And if there was dependence, it is at least legitimate 
to ask which way it ran. Nor is the question to be answered dogmatically. 
c) There are, however, 33 entries common to prose Jeremiah and Dtr, 
of which 15 (listed above, [p. 19]) occur in Dtr five or more times and are 
certainly characteristic of it. But, in the writer’s opinion, not one of 
these can be regarded as the exclusive property of D2,3? while all but one 
or two are also instanced in contemporary or earlier literature other than 
Dtr. In fact, of all 33 in question here, all but about 7 (2, 24, 25, 30, 31, 
33?, 44) are so instanced, and in most of these cases the incidence in 
Jeremiah far exceeds that in Dtr. d) Finally, to balance the 33 clichés 
occurring in both the Jeremiah prose and Dtr, are 29 (of which 11 do not 
occur in Dtr) which occur exactly or somewhat similarly in the Jeremiah 
poetry (3, 5ab, 6, 8bc, 10, 13, 14, 15ab, 16, 19abc, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27b, 
28, 29, 32, 36, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46). While in some of these cases the 
similarity is not close enough to be pressed too far, and while some might 
be explained as glosses, the impression of a definite kinship between the 
prose sermons and the genuine Jeremiah is inescapable. To excise all of J 
these as glosses would require a most severe textual surgery which, in the 
writer’s opinion, would be no tribute to objective scholarship. 

The foregoing points up the fact that, while there is profound resem- 
blance between the Jeremiah prose and Dtr, there are differences almost 
as marked as the similarities. This alone should warn us against speaking 
too glibly of dependence. For, if there is a certain dependence, there is 
also independence. In other words, the prose of Jeremiah is a style in its 
own right, akin to Dtr but by no means a slavish imitation of it. It must 
be repeated that we do not seek to deny or obscure the obvious fact of 
that kinship, or even of a degree of dependence. We simply wish to raise 


36 For example, if I use a given rare word over and over again in my speech, that 
word is a mark of my style. The fact that it might be instanced once or twice in a late- 
Victorian poet scarcely makes my style dependent on his. 

37 E. g. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the O. T., 1913, p. 99 ff., 200 ff. 

38 Driver, op. cit. p. 203. 

39 One realizes that judgment in each case will depend on one’s views of the compo- 
sition of Dtr and its various strata. For example, one who places the whole of the 
Deuteronomic histories in the exile will get a different picture from one who, like the 
writer, does not. But, in any case, dependence of the prose Jeremiah specifically on D2 
will be most difficult to prove. 
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the question if there is anything like a clear case for a dependence specifi- 
cally on the exilic edition of Dtr which would force us to place the 
Jeremiah prose later than that work, and to regard it as an edition of 
Jeremiah colored (not to say distorted) by ‘‘deuteronomistic” ideas. We 
should like also to raise the question if, granting a dependency between 
prose Jeremiah and Dtr, the chain of dependence did not run from Di 
to prose Jeremiah to Dz, or from D1 to prose Jeremiah and to Dz. In the 
writer’s opinion, however, it is far better to regard both the style of Dtr 
and of the Jeremiah prose (while not denying cross influence) as but 
examples of the rhetorical prose of the late 7th and early 6th centuries 
in Judah.*° This would certainly not force us to minimize the influence 
of Deuteronomy on Jeremiah and his whole generation, but it would 
make us chary of explaining all similarity of diction and idea in terms of 
literary dependence. To take a similar case, the David Biography 
(II Sam 12-20, I Kings 1-2), the other narratives of the Samuel-Saul- 
David cycles, and to a great extent JE, exhibit great similarity of style. 
But this is explained by the fact that all represent the classic narrative 
prose of the Golden Age. It would take great hardihood to argue identity 
or even kinship of authorship, or to trace a line of literary dependence 
between them. 

The writer certainly would not like to argue that the prose gives us 
the tpsissima verba of Jeremiah. While he fondly believes that Jeremiah 
must in off moments have spoken prose (even Shakespeare did) and that, 
if he did so, it was the prose of his age and thus heavily ‘‘Deuteronomic”’, 
and while he firmly believes that genuine words of Jeremiah underlie 
the prose tradition (some of it is simply ‘‘uninventable”’ unless one posit 
a Deuteronomist of equal stature with the prophet), he would not like 
to engage in textual surgery in the effort to recover them. In short, the 
terms ‘‘genuine”’ and “non-genuine’’ as conventionally used are out of 
place here. What we have is a prose tradition of Jeremiah which grew up 
on the basis of his words, partly no doubt preserving them exactly, partly 
giving the gist of them with verbal expansions, partly (e. g. 17 19-27) 
those words as understood or misunderstood in the circle of his disciples. 
The origin of it must be sought among Jeremiah’s intimates (but that 
term and ‘“Deuteronomist” are not mutually exclusive!). It may be 
assumed to have been well developed in Jeremiah’s lifetime and, if our 
reasoning has been correct, it was solidified into its definitive form (again 
allowing for subsequent expansion), whether by one hand or several we 
cannot decide, not many years after his death.* 


4° So Oesterley and Robinson, op. cit. p. 304 f.; Albright, Ginsberg, cf. note 32 above. 
4 On this point we are very close to the position of Pfeiffer (op. cit. p. 504 f.) who 
| ascribes these speeches to Baruch. We feel, however, that it was not quite the simple 
) literary process which Pfeiffer depicts. 
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But if we are at all correct on this point it drives us to a very actual 
conclusion: is it thinkable that so soon after the prophet’s death, in the 
lifetime of hundreds who knew him well, there could have taken place 
the fundamental falsification of his ministry, specifically of his early 
ministry, so widely assumed?# We need not boggle at some misunder- 
standing of his message on the part of his disciples which might have 
thrown it out of focus at certain points (17 19-27?). This need not require 
a late date, or even one after Jeremiah’s death. Were not the disciples of 
Jesus capable of misunderstanding his message even in his lifetime? But 
a fundamental distortion which falsified the whole beginning of his 
ministry (among other things) is another thing entirely. The writer does 
not believe it took place. He is in hearty agreement with those who, 
on the basis of internal evidence, place certain of the poetic oracles of 
Jeremiah (e. g. 2 4-13, 18-19, 3 1-5, 19-25, 4 1-2) before 621. If the prose 
tradition places the beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry in 626 (25 3, cf. 3 6), 
it but agrees with the poetry and the facts. 

One must protest the effort to have the prose both ways. On the one 
hand, it is the product of Deuteronomists who sought to annex Jeremiah 
for Josiah’s reform, on the other it contains sentiments which the same 
scholars find abhorrent to any Deuteronomist (e. g. the Temple Sermon 
of ch. 7).44 But the Temple Sermon has precisely the same style as the 
most ‘‘Deuteronomic”’ passages. It was clearly passed into our book in 
the characteristic ‘‘autobiographical’’ framework of the prose (e. g. 
V. 2a, 16 f., 27, 28a). If it be objected that the Temple Sermon contains 
“genuine” Jeremiah, it is nevertheless true that our prose ‘‘Deuteronom- 
ist’’ gave it to us in its present form. But if the prose writer was a 
“‘Deuteronomist” who desired to make Jeremiah ‘‘Deuteronomic”’, why 
did he include such an ‘“‘un-Deuteronomic’’ passage? Presumably he 
included what he believed in. It is the writer’s conviction that, whatever 
divergencies in detail there may be, the prose tradition did not purpose 


# Cf. note 6, above. 

43 A discussion of the Foe from the North, so vital to the question, is impossible here. 
While the writer sees no Scythians lurking among them, and while he would date these 
poems from ca. 612 on into the reign of Jehoiakim, he does not see that this requires a 
late date for Jeremiah’s call. Ch. 1 is an editorial unit. The two visions in vs. 11-16 
(the latter heavily overlaid with the prose style) do not necessarily refer to the same time 
as the account of the call in vs. 4-10 (17-19?). In fact, the words ‘‘second time” (v. 13) 
indicate that the two originally stood together but apart from the experience introduced 
in v. 4 (had vs. 4, 11, 13 originally stood together we would expect ‘‘third time”). Vs. 13 ff. 
do not, therefore, locate the Foe from the North oracles immediately after the call 
(contra May, ‘‘The Chronology of Jeremiah’s Oracles”, JNES IV [1945] p. 225; Hyatt, 
“The Peril from the North in Jeremiah’, JBL, LIX [1940] p. 499). 

4 E. g. Hyatt, op. cit. (J NES 1942) p. 162. 
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to distort Jeremiah at all. He is further prepared to maintain that, 
whatever expansion of Jeremiah’s thought it presents, it presents a 
picture of him not essentially different from that of the poetry. The 
writer must interject his feeling that the differences between classical 
prophetic theology and Deuteronomic theology, once the verbiage has 
been scraped away, have been vastly exaggerated. It has been widely 
assumed, on the one hand, that the primary emphasis of Deuteronomy 
was cultic, and on the other that Jeremiah (if not most of the prophets) 
was totally anti-cultic. This has forced the conclusion, if we may put 
it flippantly, that a self-respecting prophet would rather be dead than 
Deuteronomic. The writer is quite unable to grant such an extreme 
dichotomy between cult and ethics, priest and prophet, either in ancient 
Israel or in any other age. 

This would lead us to a discussion particularly of the attitude of 
Jeremiah to the reform of Josiah which is qute out of the question here. 
Whatever Jeremiah’s attitude toward Deuteronomy, the prose, far from 
making him out to be an enthusiastic reformer,* leaves his precise rela- 
tionship to the reform quite as ambiguous as does the poetry. The com- 
plete lack of unanimity among scholars is proof enough of the point. If 
Deuteronomists wished to capture Jeremiah for the reform they did not 
do their work well,* they did it very poorly indeed. Had the prose de- 
sired to falsify Jeremiah it would have done it ever so much more un- 
equivocally. It is the writer’s settled conviction that no falsification was 
intended. The prose sought, as well as it understood him, to present 
Jeremiah as he was. 


; 45 Provided only that one does not interpret 11 6 as making a peripatetic evangelist 
fof Jeremiah. The writer would date 111-17 to Jehoiakim’s reign (cf. vs. 9-10), with 
expansions after 587 (vs. 7-8). In v. 6 Jeremiah merely protests wherever he goes the 
inecessity of keeping the covenant. 
4 Contra Hyatt, JNES 1942, p. 173. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHARACTERISTIC EXPRESSIONS OF THE PROSE SERMONS 
OF JEREMIAH* 


1. “Rising up early and sending / speaking,” etc. (mbw) navn etc.): Jer prose 11 
(7 13, 25, 11 7, 253, 4, 265, 29 19, 32 33, 35 14, 15, 44.4). Except for II Chron 36 15, not 
elsewhere. 

2. To “provoke me / him with the work of your / their hands” (mwypa °nx vy> 
aa’): Jer prose 4 (25 6, 7, 32 30, 44 8). Elsewhere 3 in Dtr (Deut 31 29, I Kings 16 7, 
II Kings 22 17=II Chron 34 25). 

3. To ‘“‘turn every man from his evil way” (my77 19770 wx aw): Jer prose 6 (18 11, 
25 5, 26 3, 35 15, 36.3, 7). Except for Jonah 3 8, not elsewhere, although similar expres- 
sions (always without wx, often with adjective yin or ywrn) occur 5 in Ezek (13 22, 
33 11 etc.), 1 in Zech (1 4), 1 in Jonah (3 10), 1 in Chron (II Chron 7 14); but also 2 in 
Dtr (I Kings 13 33, II Kings 17 13) and 1 in Jer poetry (23 22). 

4. “Other gods” (a1nx ond): Jer prose 18 times. The expression is a favorite of 
Dtr (over 35 in all parts of Deut and the Deuteronomic histories). Earlier occurrences: 
Exod 203, 23 13, I Sam 2619, II Kings 517, Hos 31. No later occurrences except 
II Chron 7 19, 22, 28 25, 34 25 (all based on Dtr). It is to be noted that while in Dtr the 
expression always occurs with verbs “serve” or ‘‘go after”, Jer more often uses others: 


“bow down to”, “burn incense to”, ‘‘pour drink offerings to’’. 


5. a) “Amend your ways and your doings” (o>»>byn) n2°297 12°w'n etc.): Jer prose 
5 (73, 5, 18 11, 26 13, 35 15). Not elsewhere, although verb alone occurs with similar 
meaning in Jer poetry (13 23, 4 22). 

b) If we include all cases where o»dbyn (with various suffixes) is used in conjunc- 
tion or parallelism with 0277 (with various suffixes), we have 6 occurrences in Jer 
prose (7 3, 5, 18 11, 255, 26 13, 32 19), 1 in Dtr (Judg 2 19), but 3 in Jer poetry (4 18, 
17 10, 23 22) and 2 in Hos (4 9, 12 3). Later occurrences are confined to 1 in Ezek (36 31) 
and 2 in Zech (1 4, 6). 

6. “‘Stubbornness of their / his heart” (ab /o25 monw): Jer prose 7 (3 17, 7 2 
9 13, 11 8, 13 10, 16 12, 18 12); in a poetry context once (23 17). Other occurrences con- 
fined to Deut 29 18 and Ps 81 13. 

7. “Sitting upon the throne of David” aw). The exact 
expression 7 in Jer prose (13 13, 17 25, 22 2, 4, 30, 29 16, 36 30; in addition 33 17, 21 are very 
similar). Nowhere else, although the same construction (participle of aw but without 
“David’’) occurs I Kings 8 25 (Dtr) and Prov 20 8. 

8. a) “The cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem” (obvi miyinay a7 aya): 
Jer prose 8 (7 17, 34, 11 6, 33 10, 44 6, 9 [“‘land of Judah”’], 17, 21); nowhere else. 

b) “Streets of Jerusalem” alone: twice in Jer prose (11 13, 14 16) and once in 
Jer poetry (5 1); nowhere else. : 

c) “Cities of Judah” alone: Jer prose 12 (115, 11 12, 17 26, 2518, 262, 32 44, 
33 13, 34 7, 22, 36 9, 40 5, 44 2); 3 in Jer poetry (4 16, 9 10, 10 22); also II Isa 2 (40 9, 44 26), 
Zech 1 12, Ps 6939. In virtually all of these instances Jerusalem is mentioned in the 
immediate context. ‘‘Cities of Judah” occurs passsim in the Deuteronomic histories and 
the Chronicler, but usually in a definite sense. 


* The symbol Dtr wili here again stand for the whole of the Deuteronomic literature. 
II Isa will stand for the whole of Isa 40-66. This does not commit the writer to the 
unity of all this material, but for our present purposes it may be lumped together. 
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9. “That enter in by these gates” (nbxn o-nyza onan): Jer prose 3 (7 2, 17 20, 22 2); 
not elsewhere. 

10. “Behold, days are coming” (0x3 op" 737): Jer prose 10 (7 32, 9 24, 16 14, 19 6, 
23 7, 30 3, 31 27, 31, 38, 33 14); 1 in poetry context (23 5) as well as 4 in chs. 46-51 (48 12, 
49 2, 51 47, 52). Elsewhere: I Sam 2 31 (Dtr), II Kings 20 17=Isa 396 and 3 in Amos 
(4 2, 8 11, 9 13). ; 

11. “They that seek their / thy life” etc. (avD3 owpann): Jer prose 9 
(11 21, 19 7, 9, 21 7, 22 25, 34 20, 21, 38 16, 44 30); also 2 in chs. 46-51 (46 26, 49 37). Else- 
where JE 1 (Exod 4 19), Ps 3 (354, 38 13, 40 15=70 3); I Sam 201, II Sam 161 are 
similar. 


12. “That it may be well with you / them,” etc. (055 au» jynd / 30): Jer prose 4 
(7 23, 38 20, 40 9, 42 6). Elsewhere: Dtr ca. 9 (Deut 4 40, 5 16, 29, 6 3, 18, 12 25, 28, 22 7, 
II Kings 25 24) JE 2 (Gen 12 13, 40 14), Ruth 31. 


13. To “receive correction” (1019 np): Jer prose 4 (7 28a, 17 23, 32 33, 3513). But 
in Jer poetry 2 (2 30, 53) and Zeph 2 (3 2, 7). Elsewhere only Prov 1 3, 8 10, 24 32. 

14, “The evil of their / your doings” (a>$yp yn, usually yrp or y1 29D): Jer prose 
4 (232, 255, 263, 44 22). Also Jer poetry 3 (44, 23 22, 21 12 [LX X5, Arabic omit}). 
Elsewhere Isa 1 16, Hos 9 15, Deut 28 20, Ps 28 4. A very similar expression, o>byn *12> 
(and the like) is found in Jer prose (32 19), in Jer poetry (21 14, 17 10) and also Isa 3 10, 
Mic 7 13. : 

15. Certain constructions with a) “The prophets that prophecy” 
o’Naim): Jer prose 4 (14 15, 23 25, 2715, 16, plus 29 21, very similar). One occurrence ia 
poetry context (23 16) may be a gloss (LXX, Lat omit). Otherwise nowhere, although 
Ezek has a similar construction 3 times (13 2, 16, 38 17). It should be noted that the Jer 
prose has a fondness for the ptcp. plu. (a"%33¢p), which occurs there 12 times as against 
6 in the rest of the O. T. On the contrary, the use of the impv. (i233) which occurs 
24 times in Ezek (and once in Amos) is absent from Jer. 

b) “Your / their prophets’’ (0>°x23 etc): Jer prose 5 (27 9, 16, 29 8, 32 32, 37 19); 
Jer poetry 2 (2 26, 30); not elsewhere. 

16. The two unusual expressions, sometimes used in conjunction with one another: 
“their dead bodies shall be food for the birds of the heaven and the beasts of the earth”’ 
and “‘dung on the face of the ground”. One or the other occur 7 in Jer prose (7 33, 
8 2, 164 [both] 19 7, 25 33, 34 20); once similarly in the poetry (9 21). Elsewhere only 
II Kings 9 37 (not Dtr), Deut 28 26 and Ps 79 2, 83 1. 

17. ‘The voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride”: Jer prose 4 (7 34, 16 9, 25 10, 33 11); not elsewhere. Although the 
bracketing of ww and mnov is especially popular in later literature (e. g. Isa 35 10, 513, 
Jer 31 13, Zech 8 19, Ps 51 10, Esther 8 17; cf. also mpyr Sip) *22 dip in Isa 65 19), its occur- 


rence in Jer poetry (15 16) and Isa 22 13 forbids us to assume dependence on later 
literature. 


18. “His / thy life for a prey” (dvd wo etc.): Jer prose 4 (21 9, 38 2, 39 18, 455); 
not elsewhere. 

19. apy in various constructions. a) To “trust in lying words / a lie” ( / apw-y nua 
apen vnatby): Jer prose 4 (74, 8, 28 15, 29 31); not elsewhere save once in Jer poetry 
(13 25 nva)). 

b) To “prophesy lies” (apy a3): Jer prose 8 (14 14, 23 25, 26, 27 16, 14, 16, 29 9 
[npwa], 21 [id]; in addition 23 32 is similar). Not elsewhere, except that apya x23 occurs 
once in Jer poetry (5 31). 

c) To “speak a lie’ (npw 127): Jer prose 3 (29 23, 40 16, 43 2); Jer poetry once 
(9 4). Elsewhere Mic 6 12, Isa 59 3, Zech 13 3, Ps 63 12. 
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20. To “present my / our / their supplication” (ninn 552). An unusual expression: 
5 in Jer prose (36 7, 37 20, 38 26, 42 2, 9), and once in Dan (9 20); not elsewhere. Dan 
9 18 has the similar expression 1»n3nn $53. Of 24 occurrences of the word minn in the 
O. T., aside from the 5 in Jer prose, 9 are in Dtr (8 of these in I Kings 8-9); and, of the 
10 remaining, 4 are in II Chron 6 (// I Kings 8). 

21. / his / thy servants the prophets” “tay etc.): Jer prose 6 (7 25, 
25 4, 265, 29 19, 35 15, 44 4). Later occurrences: Zech 1 6, Ezra 9 11, Dan 96, 10 (Ezek 
38 17 is similar). On the other hand, 4 in Dtr (II Kings 17 13, 23, 21 10, 24 2) and II Kings 
9 7 (not Dtr), Amos 3 7. 

22. ‘(to / with) you / we / they and your / our / their fathers” (o>»mam one and 
the like): Jer prose 12 (7 14, 9 15, 16 13, 19 4, 23 39, 24 10, 255, 35 15, 44 3, 10, 17, 21); Jer 
poetry once (3 25), Dtr 6 (Deut 13 7, 28 36, 64, Josh 24 17, I Sam 12 7, 15 [but cf. LX X]) 
and JE 4 (Gen 46 34, 47 3, Exod 13 11, Num 2015). Later occurrences only Ezek 2 3 
and II Chron 6 25. 

23. “The land (place, city, inheritance) which I gave to you (them, your / their 
fathers, to you and your fathers).’’ Expression with ‘nn) -wx 7 in Jer prose (7 7, 14, 
16 15, 23 39, 24 10, 30 3, 35 15, with 25 5 making a possible 8th [LXX, Lat]); Jer poetry 
once (17 4), Dtr 5 or more (Deut 3 19, 20, 9 23, I Kings 9 7, II Kings 21 8, cf. I Kings 
8 34, 40, 48, 14 15, etc., Deut 26 15). Other occurrences: Ezek (20 15, 36 28, cf. 28 25, 37 25), 
P (Num 20 12, cf. 20 24, 27 12, Gen 35 12), Amos 9 15, II Chron 7 20. If occurrences with 
mm 1m) Wwe be included, the total for Jer prose stands at 8, for poetry Jer at 1, while 
that of Dtr is raised to ca. 18, but no later ones are added. If, further, occurrences with 
(mm yaw) *nysawi wwe be taken into account, the only effect is to add 1 from Jer prose 
(32 22, cf. 115), 20 or so from Dtr, plus 4 or 5 from JE, but no later ones. 

24. “To provoke me to anger” (Myon / myn yyod): Jer prose 7 (718, 1117 
25 7, 32 29, 32, 44 3, 8); Dtr (I Kings 14 9, 16 2, II King, 22 17). Later occurrences con- 
fined to 2 in Ezek (8 17, 16 26), 2 in Chron (II 34 25, 53 6) being parallel to Kings. If 
occurrences of 1yam> / mans pyond (not in Jer) are counted, the effect is simply to 
raise Dtr total to 14. If occurrences of vb. py> in perf., impf., and ptcp. of Hiphil, with 
similar meaning, be included, 3 occurrences in Jer prose are added (7 19, 25 6, 32 30), 
1 in Jer poetry (8 19), 7 in Dtr (Judg 2 12, I Kings 14 15, 15 30, 21 22, 22 54, II Kings 
21 15, 23 26), and 1 in Hos (12 15). Elsewhere: Isa 65 3, Neh 3 37, II Chron 28 25 (// Kings), 
Ps 106 29, 78 58, Deut 32 16, 21. 

25. To “incline the ear’’ (jn8 mu [Hiphil]): Jer prose 8 (7 24, 26, 11 8, 17 23, 254, 
34 14, 35 15, 44.5). Nowhere else in prophets except Isa 553. Elsewhere: II Kings 
19 16 (Dtr) =Isa 37 17, Dan 9 18 and 14 in Ps and Prov. It is to be noted that the form 
the expression takes in Jer (oux"ns 17 xd) etc.) is instanced nowhere else save Prov 5 13, 
practically all the other occurrences being in prayer or entreaty. 

26. “I / who brought you / your fathers out of the land of Egypt” etc. (paxo 
oxo with vb. aby or xx’): Jer prose 9 (7 22, 25, 114, 7, 16 14, 23 7, 31 32, 32 31, 34 13), 
and once in a poetry context (2 6). The spread of occurrence is probably too wide to 
point to anything. The expression (or like ones) occurs in all strata of the Pentateuch: 
ca. 25 in P, but ca. 20 in Dtr and several in JE. In earlier prophets: Amos 2 10, 31, J 
97, Hos 217, Mic 64. Elsewhere Ezek 3 (206, 9, 10), Isa 11 16, Mic 7 15, 2 in Chron, 
1 each in Ps and Dan. 

27. “Sword, famine, pestilence” (the linking of sn, ay1, 127, and sometimes other 
words): a) In series of 3 or more: Jer prose 15 (14 12, 21 7, 9, 24 10, 27 8, 13, 29 17, 18, 
32 24, 36, 34 17, 38 2, 42 17, 22, 44 13). A similar thing is found only in Ezek 6 (5 12, 6 11, 12, 
7 15, 12 16, 14 21), Isa 51 19 and II Chron 20 9. 

b) If we count series of two or more, the total for Jer prose is 25 (adding to the 
above: 14 13, 15, 16, 164, 42 16, 44 12, 18, 27, cf. 43 11, 15 2), with 4 in a poetry context 
(5 12, 14 18, 18 21, 11 22). Elsewhere: Ezek 9; II Isa, Chr, Lam 1 each. 
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28. ‘Men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem” wx): Exactly 
so 7 in Jer in prose context (11 2, 9, 17 25, 18 11, 32 32, 35 13, 36 31), with 2 more in poetry 
context (44 and 43 [cf. Vrs]). Elsewhere only II Kings 23 2=II Chron 34 30 and 
Dan 9 7. If very similar expressions (omitting wx, or substituting for it oy, ay, 2p, b>) 
are counted, the total for Jer is now 14 (adding 11 12, 17 20, 193, 252, 3517), Dtr 1 
(II Kings 23 2), Zeph 1 (1 4), Chron 6, Dan 1. 

29. ‘Remnant of Judah / Israel,” etc. (a7 nv etc.): Jer prose 13 (233 [my 
flock], 24 8 [Jerusalem], 25 20 [Ashdod], 40 11, 15, 41 10 [people], 16 [id], 42 15, 19, 43 5, 
44 12, 14, 28): Jer poetry 1 (6 9). Elsewhere II Kings 21 14 (inheritance); Jer 31 7, 47 4 f. 
(sim.); Ezek 9 8, 11 13 (cf. 25 16, 36 3, 4, 5); Isa 46 3, Amos 1 8, 5 15, 9 12; Mic 2 12, 5 6, 7; 
Zeph 2 7, 9, 3 13; Hag 1 12, 14, 2 2; Zech 8 6, 11, 12; I Chron 12 38, II Chron 34 9, Neh 7 72. 
That “remnant” should be much used in literature of exile and after should hardly 
cause surprise. That it is not exclusively a late term is shown by occurrences in Zeph, 
Amos, etc., not all of which are late, and by occurrences in Jer poetry. 

30. “All the kingdoms of the earth” (yaxn ma>nn-3): Jer prose 6 (15 4, 24 9, 25 26, 
29 18, 341, 17 [cf. 115, 266]). Elsewhere: Deut 28 25, II Kings 19 15, 19 (Dtr)=Isa 
37 16, 20; also Isa 23 17, Ps 68 33 (sim.), Ezr 12=II Chron 3623. Chron has 4 other 
times (I 29 30, II 12 8, 17 10, 20 29) with plu. ms1K. 

31. “Whither I have driven them”, etc. (a2 nv: {usually Hiphil] ws): Jer prose 
10 (8 3, 16 15, 23 3, 8, 24.9, 29 14, 18, 32 37, 40 12, 435). Elsewhere: Deut 301, Jer 46 28, 
Ezek 4 13, Dan 9 7. 

32. “Man and beast” (npmarots): Jer prose 10 (7 20, 216, 275, 3127, 3243, 3310 
[twice], 12, 36 29, 51 62 [also 50 3]). Jer poetry has similar expression (4 25, 9 9). Penta- 
teuch incidence (Gen 6 7, 7 23, Exod 8 13, 14, 9 9, 10, 19, 22, 25, 11 7, 12 12, 13 2, 15, 19 13; 
Lev 27 28; Num 3 13, 8 17, 18 15, 31 11, 26, 47) is fairly divided between JE and P, but not 
in D. Elsewhere: Zeph 1 3, Ezek 7 (14 13, 17, 19, 21, 25 13, 29 8, 36 11), Hag 1 11, Zech 2 8, 
Jonah 3 7, 8, Ps 36 7, 135 8. 

33. “N. N. my servant” (ay 7 etc.). This is the order in all 6 occurrences in 
Jer prose (33 21, 22, 26, 25 9, 27 6, 43 10 [the last 3, which have “‘Nebuchadnezzar — my 
servant’’, are all omitted or altered by LXX; cf. BH3]). Elsewhere exactly so, Ezek 4 
(34 23, 24, 37 24, 35), II Isa 3 (41 8, 441, 454, with 52 13 another?), Hag 2 23, Mal 3 22, 
Ps 89 4, 21, I Chron 17 4. But also Dtr (but not in Deut) 10 (Josh 1 2, 7, II Sam 3 18, 
I Kings 11 13, 34, 36, 38, 14 8, II Kings 19 31=Isa 37 35, 206); and Gen 26 2 (JE). If 
incidence of ‘“‘my servant N. N.”, “to my servant, to N. N.” (neither in Jer prose) be 
included, there are added the occurrence in Jer 30 10 ( =46 27, 28?), 2 in Ezek, 1 in II Isa, 
1 in Zech, 4 in Job, 1 in Chron; while total for Dtr is 14, for JE 4, plus 2 in Isa (20 3, 
22 20). 

34. To “do that which is evil / right in the eyes of —” (rya wn /yrn ney): Jer 
prose 8 (7 30, 18 4, 10, 26 14, 32 30, 34.15, 404, 5 [52 2=II Kings 24 19]). Incidence is 
particularly heavy in Dtr (50 or 60 times). Also occurs in older narratives (e. g. Judg 
} 176, 21 25, 11 Sam 12 9). Later occurrences: Isa 65 12, 66 4 and ca. 20 in Chron (many // 
Dtr). 

35. “Yahweh of hosts, God of Israel mm). Very frequent (ca. 30 

times) in Jer prose, plus 4 in chs 46-51; very rare elsewhere (I Sam 17 45, I] Sam 7 27, 
| Isa 21 10, 37 16, Zeph 2 9). It is interesting that LX X deletes all or part of the expression 
in every occurrence in the Jer book, but in no case does so elsewhere. 

36. “Which is called by my name” (»>y ‘ov x1p3 Wwe) and the like: Jer prose 7 
b (7 10, 11, 14, 30, 25 29, 32 34, 34 15). Similarly in Jer poetry: 14 9, 15 16; also Dtr 2 (Deut 
28 10, I Kings 8 43=II Chron 6 33), Amos 9 12, Isa 63 19, II Chron 7 14, Dan 9 18, 19; 
F cf. also IT Sam 12 28. 

{ 37. Expressions such as the following (cited by May, op. cit. p. 155) probably prove 
little. a) ‘In those days” (ann / monn ona): Jer prose 6 (3 16, 18, 5 18, 31 29, 33 15, 16), 
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plus 2 in chs. 46-51 (50 4, 20). Elsewhere in prophet books only Ezek 38 17, Joel 3 2, 
41, Zech 8 6, 23. But its use (not always referring to the future) is widespread, from 
JE (Gen 64, etc.) to Esther, Dan and Chron, with over 15 in Dtr. 

b) “in that time” (wnm nya): Jer prose 4 (3 17, 8 1, 311, 33 15); also 1 (4 11) in 
poetry context and 2 (50 4, 20) in chs. 46-51. Use is general, from Amos (5 13), Micah 
(3 4) to Esther and Dan, with over 30 in Dtr (frequently in old narrative). 

c) “In that day” (wan ova): Jer prose 4 (25 33, 30 8, 39 16, 17); also 1 (4 9) in 
poetry context and 4 (48 41, 49 22, 26, 50 30) in chs. 46-51. But incidence through O. T. 
is so multitudinous (ca. 60 in Dtr, many in old narratives) as to prove nothing (“at the 
end of days” [o’»"7 n-anx3], cited by May, is not relevant since it does not occur in prose 
Jer at all [only 23 20=30 24 and 48 47, 49 39]). 

38. To “restore the fortune of —” (naw aw): Jer prose 7 (29 14, 30 3, 31 23 [poetry?] 
32 44, 33 7, 11, 26): also 30 18, 48 47, 49 6, 39. Elsewhere: Ezek 16 53, 29 14, 39 25; Joel 4 1, 
Job 42 10; Ps 14 7, 53 7, 85 2, 1264; Lam 2 14; Amos 9 14; Zeph 2 7, 3 2¢ out also Deut 
30 3, Hos 6 11. That the expression should have been popular in and afer the exile is 
understandable. While the passages in Amos and Zeph are frequently regarded as late, 
Deut 30 3 attests use of term by Dtr, and Hos 6 11 attests its use much earlier. 

39. “A land flowing with milk and honey” (wan $n nar prx). Two occurrences in 
Jer prose (115, 32 22) scarcely make it characteristic. But since May (op. cit. p. 150) 
calls it a “good D2 expression”’, and uses it to support the dependence of Jer prose on 
De, it may be included. It certainly cannot be proved that, of 7 occurrences in Dtr 
(Deut 63, 11 9, 26 9, 15, 27 3, 31 20, Josh 56), all are of the exilic edition, while other 
Pentateuch occurrences (Exod 3 8, 17, 13 5, 33 3; Lev 20 24; Num 13 27, 14 8, 16 13, 14) 
show its occurrence in JE and P. Ezek (206, 15) is the only other prophet to use it. 
It seems to be a popular cliché, and one scarcely coined by D2. 

40. “Behold, I bring —’’ (wa ‘298 man / 129): Jer prose 6 (11 1, 193, 15, 35 17, 
39 16, 455); but also Jer poetry (5 15, 619), and also 31 8, 495. Elsewhere: Ezek 5 
(6 3, 26 7, 28 7, 29 8, 37 5), Zech 3 8; also Gen 6 17, Exod 10 4 (JE); Dtr 4 (I Kings 14 10, 
21 21 [from old narrative], II Kings 21 12, 22 16=II Chr 34 2). 

41. “covenant” (n13). The word is frequent in Jer prose (almost 20), but occurs 
only once in poetry context (14 21, where a liturgy is quoted?). It is strikingly absent 
from the pre-exilic prophets (although Hosea uses it: 2 18, 8 1), while common in later 
ones (e. g. Ezek over 15, II Isa 8 or 10). It is used in all strata of the Pentateuch and 
is especially frequent in Dtr (ca 26 in Dt alone, by no means all of which are D2). 

42. myr, nddp, nov, etc., often two or more in series, with 
5 ow (nw), 5 wn (“I will make them / they shall be a curse,” etc.): Jer prose ca. 13 
(15 4, 19 8, 24 9, 25 9, 11, 18, 266, 29 18, 34.17, 42 18, 44 8, 12, 22; cf. 23 40, 29 22). Also in 
Jer poetry (2 15, 4 7, 18 16 [cf. 25 38, 48 9, 49 13, 17, 50 3, 51 37]). Later literature: Ezek 
5 14, 15, 22 4, 23 46 (cf. 23 33, Zech 8 13, 7 14); II Chron 29 8, 30 7; cf. also Num 5 21 (P), 
Joel 2 19, Isa 13 9, Dan 9 16. But also Dtr 3 (Deut 28 25, 37, II Kings 22 19), Hos 5 9, 
Mic 6 16. The tabulation could be extended. Occurrences in Jer prose not only far out- 
number those in any other book, but 5 or 6 of them have 4, 5 or 6 of the words in question 
in series (elsewhere only Ezek 5 15 has as many as 4). 

43. To “give into the hand of —’’ ("a jn3): ca. 26 in Jer prose; not in poetry (though 
12 7 has same idiom with 922). Nowhere else in prophet books save 7 or 8 in Ezek. 
Expression a special favorite of Dtr (ca. 30), but also Gen 27 17, 30 35, 32 17, 39 22 (JE). 
Elsewhere ca. 10 in Chr (some // Kings), with 3 or 4 in P (H), Job and Ps. 

.44. To “make bondmen of —” (a tay). A rare expression: Jer prose 5 (25 14, 
27 2, 30 8, 34.9, 10). Elsewhere: Ezek 34 27, Lev 25 39, 46 (H), Exod 1 14 (P?) Isa 14 3; 
but also Deut 213 (of an animal), 214 (of a field). 

45. To “visit upon, punish” (Sy 1pp): ca. 11 in Jer prose (9 24, 15 3, 23 2, 34, 25 12, 
27 8, 29 32, 36 31, 44 13 [twice], 29). Also in poetry context (11 22, 21 14, 13 21 (?) ); also 
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30 20, 46 25, 50 18 [twice with bx], 51 44, 47, 52. Usage is widespread, from the oldest 
strata of the Pentateuch (e. g. Exod 34 7, Num 14 18, 16 29) to the latest (Lev 18 25, 
26 16), but not in Dtr (except Deut 5 9=Exod 205). In prophetic books from Amos 
(3 2, 14) and Hosea (1 4, 2 15, 4 9, 14) to Zech 10 3, Isa 24 21, 26 21, etc., but not in Ezek, 
II Isa or I Zech. 

46. To “hearken to / obey my (thy) voice” etc. (b1p3 yow): Jer prose 18 (7 23, 28, 
9 12, 114, 7, 18 10, 26 13, 32 23, 35 8, 38 20, 40 3, 42 6 [twice], 13, 21, 43 4, 7, 44 23). Rare in 
later prophets (only Isa 50 10, Hag 1 12, Zech 6 15); but Jer poetry 3 (3 13, 25, 22 21), 
Zeph 3 2, ca. 50 in Dtr (of which a number in old narratives), ca. 12 in JE. Not in P, 
but 5 in Ps, 1 in Prov, 1 in Chron, 3 in Dan. ; 

47. To “repent of the evil / good which I thought to do”, etc. (ayan /nawardy om) 
Jer prose 6 (18 8, 10, 26 3, 13, 19, 42 10); not in Jer poetry (but cf. 86). Elsewhere: Exod 
32 12, i4, II Sam 24 16=I Chron 21 15, Jonah 3 10, 4 2, Joel 2 13; cf. also Ezek 14 22, Job 
42 u1, Zech 8 14 f. 


APPENDIX B 


THE DICTION OF 3 6-123 


1. bww nawo: 3 times (vs. 6, 8, 11); elsewhere only 3 12b (poetry). Use of word in 
any form rare: 2 in Hos (11 7, 145=Jer 3 22); 6 in Jer poetry (2 19, 3 12b, 22, 56, 85, 
14 7); not in Ezek. Elsewhere only Prov 1 32. (Characteristic of Jer poetry and Hosea). 

2. jay py*b> nnn (“under every green tree”, usually with “‘on every high hill’’): 
v. 6. In Jer elsewhere: 17 2, 2 20, 3 13 (all poetry, though the last two have been called 


glosses [Hyatt, op. cit. p. 168]. Otherwise Ezek 6 13, Isa 57 5; but 4 in Dtr (Deut 12 2, 
I Kings 14 23, II Kings 16 4=II Chron 28 4, 17 10). A Dtr formula, but not character- 
istic of Jer prose. 

3. Verb ax (to “play the harlot”): vs. 6, 8. Word very frequent in Ezek (ca. 20, 
mostly in chs. 16, 23). But frequent use in Hos (ca. 12) and in Jer poetry (6, four in 
ch. 3) preclude dependence on Ezek. 

4. mbuvb2: v. 7. Elsewhere: 4 in Ezek, 3 in II Isa, but in Jer prose (5 19) and 2 in 
Jer poetry (2 34, 14 22). Later dependence most questionable. 

5. mma (adj.) and ma (ptcp. f. sing.): vs. 7, 8, 10, 11. Not elsewhere. Verb 7223 
occurs 2 in Hosea (5 7, 6 7), 7 in Jer poetry (3 20 [twice], 5 11 [twice], 9 1, 12 1, 6); never in 
Ezek. A word from Jer poetry and Hosea. 

6. nvmeby: v. 8. Not elsewhere in prophets. Elsewhere confined to old narratives 
(Judg 6 7, II Sam 13 16, Josh 146) and JE (Gen 21 11, 25, 26 32, Exod 18 8, Num 121, 
13 24). No late occurrence. ° 

7. Verb 4x2: vs. 8, 9. Verb and derivatives spread through O. T.: in Ezek 4 or 5 in 
chs. 16, 23; but 5 in Jer poetry (5 7, 9 1, 13 27, 23 10, 14), and 2 in Jer prose (7 9, 29 23), 
plus 5 or 6 in Hosea. Line of dependence Hosea to Jeremiah poetry to Jeremiah prose? 

8. ami: v. 9. Elsewhere 3 in Ezek, but 2 in Jer poetry (3 2, 13 27) and 2 in Hosea 
| (4 11, 6 10). Dependence again Hosea to Jeremiah poetry to Jeremiah prose? 
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FINAL VERDICT ON THE SCROLLS? 


ISAIAH SONNE 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


N HIS “final” arraignment of the Scrolls, Professor Zeitlin, besides 

repeating his arguments against the antiquity of the sectarian docu- 
ments, lashes out also at the Isaiah Scroll.t We have no intention of 
dealing here with the sectarian scrolls, since we already have touched 
upon them in an article now in process of publication. We shall there- 
fore limit our scrutiny to the attack against the Isaiah Scroll.2 More- 
over, we shall focus our attention on Zeitlin’s attempted demonstration 
of the medieval origin of the Scroll supported by an impressive array 
of talmudic references. 

But before we tackle this argument let us test some of Zeitlin’s 
preliminary statements. Referring to a certain talmudic dictum (Sanh. 
4a), Zeitlin asserts: ‘‘As long as Hebrew was a living tongue there 
were no matres lectionis.”’ Still more precise is the following variation of 
the same statement: “The work of fixing the text... with the matres 
lectionis ... began after the destruction of the Temple and continued 
up to the fifth and sixth centuries.’’ | doubt very much whether a tal- 
mudic dictum offers a solid basis for the solution of a problem of the 
nature of matres lectionis. In my humble opinion, the right approach to 
this problem is that of modern scholars, beginning with Chwolson, who 
endeavor to catch a glimpse of the development of the matres lectionis 
by an assiduous study of the earlier relics of Hebrew writing, inscrip- 
tions, coins, papyri, ostraka, and the like. Indeed, had Zeitlin consulted 
these relics more carefully, he would have discovered vestiges of matres 
lectionis already in the 8th century B. C. (Siloam inscription)3 and 7th 
century B. C. (Lachish Letters),4 and he would have found them fully 
developed in the first century C. E. before the destruction of the Temple 
(Kallon and Hezir ossuaries).5 


Does the talmudic evidence adduced by Zeitlin contradict these 


t Solomon Zeitlin, ‘‘The Hebrew Scrolls; Once More and Finally.” JQR, XLI, 
July 1950, pp. 1-58. 

2 Ibid. p. 20-32. 

3 Cf. line 2, word 5: nya); line 5, word 3: xxio7. 

4 Cf. editor’s introduction, p. 17: “Often words are written defectively, while 
some words, as Vy have full spelling.” 

8 Cf. S. Klein, Juedisch-palaestinisches Corpus Inscriptionum, 1920, pp. 8-17. 
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facts? Strangely enough, it not only does not contradict them, but 
confirms them. The fact that an early Tanna could say that there was 
no difference in spelling between the word meaning ‘‘two weeks” (oryaw 
and that meaning “seventy” (Q°Y2y) can only mean that in both cases 
it was written o’yay with Yod and not oyaw, as asserted by Zeitlin. 
For in the meaning of ‘two weeks” the yod is consonantal and could 
never have been omitted.° 

I now come to the very core of Zeitlin’s demonstration. This ‘‘con- 
clusive’’ argument consists of the following syllogism: a) The early 
tannaitic literature contains a great number of readings in the Isaiah 
book at variance with the Masoretic Text. b) The Masoretic Text was 
completed in the seventh-eighth century, i.e. many centuries after the 
tannaitic period. c) The Isaiah Scroll, agreeing in almost all the read- 
ings with the Masoretic text, is therefore dependent on this text which 
was fixed not earlier than the seventh century. Otherwise, adds Zeitlin, 
“it should have the different readings found in the early tannaitic 
literature.’’7 

There are two explicit premises and at least one implicit supposition 
in this syllogism which we intend to subject to a critical test. Ex- 
plicitly it is stated a) that all variants collected from rabbinic works 
and given under the rubric ‘“Tan.L.”’ are ‘early tannaitic;’’ b) that 
they are real readings and not merely inaccurate quotations. The im- 
plicit supposition is c) that the Masoretic readings are necessarily 
later than those found in the tannaitic literature.® 

Let us now examine these propositions, both the explicit and the 
implicit, one by one. 

a) Are the readings listed in Zeitlin’s column ‘Tan. L.” early tan- 
naitic, or tannaitic at all? Glancing at the quotations, I could ascertain 
that more than the half of them, 27 out of 52, derive from the Pesikta 
Rabbati. I wonder by what magical spells Zeitlin achieved the miracu- 
lous transformation of the Pesikta Rabbati into a tannaitic, let alone 
early tannaitic source. Scholars differ as to the date of the redaction 
of the PR between the fifth and the ninth century,’ but none, to my 
knowledge, ventured to ascend to the second century. True, the book, 
as any other late compilation, contains also some very old material, 
but Zeitlin should give us the evidence for each of the 27 references 
that they belong to the oldest stratum of the compilation, and, further- 
more, that the variants were already in the original sentences and were 
not introduced later by the editor, or still later by a copyist. As long 


6 Cf. the spelling ovnxd (two hundred) in the Siloam Inscr., line 5, word 6. 
7 Cf. Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 22. 
8 Ibid. pp. 22-24. 
° The two extreme dates are represented by Friedmann in his introduction to the 
PR, p. 25, and by Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, chap. 13 respectively. 
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as he does not prove this, we are inclined to assume that the readings 
in the PR, if they are readings at all, reflect rather a text in vogue at 
the time of the compiler, i. e. between the sixth and the ninth century, 
and not that of the tannaitic period. 

To a lesser extent the same consideration holds good for all the 
other sources quoted by Zeitlin. Except perhaps the Tosefta, none 
of them can properly be called tannaitic. Not even the earliest halakic 
Midrashim, such as the Mekilta and the Sifra, were edited before the 
third century. Besides, many later additions crept into the text, espe- 
cially in the agadic portions. Zeitlin would have to prove that the 
passages he quotes are of tannaitic stock, and that the variants were 
there already in the original formulation and were not introduced by a 
later copyist. 

The most amazing thing is that Zeitlin himself designates the Sifre 
as a “later rabbinic text.” Indeed, among the readings in which the 
Scroll differs from the Masoretic Text he enumerates one in chap. 5 3, 
and adds: “This (variant of the Scroll) corresponds to the reading of 
the Sifre.’’ But at the same time he does not hesitate to conclude: 
“The readings of the Scroll which vary from the Masoretic Text are in 
concordance with readings of the later rabbinic literature.” Hence the 
Sifre is later rabbinic when it agrees with the Scroll, but is early tannaitic 
when at variance with the Scroll. We do not know what to make of 
such contradictory statements. 

b) Are the fifty-two variants listed in Zeitlin’s column real “readings” 
and not merely inaccurate quotations? Zeitlin affirms this categorically, 
because, he argues, some of them, precisely four (to which one or two 
more could be added"), are to be found also in the LXX.” I confess 
that such reasoning is beyond the reach of my grasp. To my mind the 
most this fact could indicate, never prove, is that these four variants 
are likely to be real readings. But how on earth this proves that all the 
other variants, namely the forty or more not to be found in:the LXX, 
are likewise readings and not slips of memory, remains a puzzle to me. 
If, on the other hand, Zeitlin thinks that only these four (or five) vari- 
ants count and are enough to prove his point, what purpose is there in 
overwhelming the reader with an avalanche of references which prove 
nothing, and instead of clarifying matters lead only to confusion.™ 


t Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 27, note 111. It may be noted that the passage referred to is 
attributed to R. Meir, tannaitic teacher of the second century, and yet is “later rab- 
binic”’, if Zeitlin so desires. 

For instance, the reading in 43 7. 

% Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 25. 

a As for the general question of the use of rabbinic quotations in the study of Bib- 
) lical text, I refer to the work of V. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Lite- 
| ratur, Prolegomena, Vienna 1906. In a paper on this subject read at the last meeting of 
| the Biblical Society, I pointed out that in view of the great diversity of provenience, 
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One more remark: Zeitlin owes us the evidence that the four vari- 
ants in the LXX which correspond to the rabbinic quotations bear 
witness to readings differing from the Masoretic Text. We shall keep 
in mind that none of these variants alters the meaning of the passages 
as fixed in the Masoretic Text, and could therefore very well be con- 
sidered simply as free renderings of that text. As matter of fact, modern 
scholars (H. L. Ginsberg and Orlinsky) caution Bible critics, and quite 
rightly so, against attributing every deviation from the MT in the LXX 
and Targum to a different reading rather than to a free translation of 
the MT. 

c) Are the Masoretic readings necessarily “‘later’”’ than the alleged 
“tannaitic” versions? Zeitlin takes it for granted, since the Masoretes 
completed their work many centuries after the period of the Tannaites. 
However, he seems to have a peculiar idea of the work of the Masoretes. 
Indeed, he seems to imagine that they had before them a text of the 
“early tannaitic” type which they remodeled, introducing changes and 
alterations, quite arbitrarily. So, for instance, he assumes that the pre- 
Masoretic, tannaitic text had in Isa 63 11 the smooth, sensible reading 
“Moses his servant’’ which the Masoretes, out of ignorance or caprice, 
altered into a puzzling ‘‘Moses his people.’ 

Because of my own ignorance, I am more indulgent with the Maso- 
retes (and even with the scribe of the Isaiah Scroll). With most scholars, 
I know nothing of a tannaitic text, but of various texts. These texts, 
especially such as used for instruction in the schools, where the indi- 
vidual teacher had to provide the pupils with certain portions of the 
Scripture, were far from being uniform and correct in the strict sense of 
the word. True, there existed certain model-copies of the Scriptures 
famous for their correctness, but they were inaccessible to the school 
teachers. The copies in circulation among students and preachers may 
probably be best characterized by the words of Origen when describing 
the various texts of the Septuagint of his time. ‘‘Great differences have 
arisen in the transcripts, from the carelessness of the scribes .. . or from 
those who neglected the emendation of the text, or also from those who 
made additions to the text or omissions from it as they thought fit.’ 
Not much different must have been the picture of the Hebrew texts 
prepared by the various teachers for scholastic purposes. Indeed, in 
the second century the great tannaitic teacher, R. Meir, who was also 


age, and quality of the rabbinic material, the assumption of a uniform pattern of quota- 
tion would be sheer delusion, and any general statement of the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the rabbinic quotations based on such assumption entirely gratuitous. 

3 This has already been stressed by Jerome who often remarks: ““LXX sensum 
magis quam verbum interpretati sunt.” 

% Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 26. 

8 Cf. Kahle, The Cairo Genizah, p. 160. 
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a scribe by profession, was exhorted by his teacher R. Ismael to be very 
careful in his scribal work. Yet this did not prevent R. Meir from 
inserting into “his book’’ certain textual changes as well as notes of 
homiletical character."* We may well assume that certain teachers of a 
lesser caliber than R. Meir were still less scrupulous, and more liberal 
in introducing additions and emendations into their books “‘as they 
thought fit.” 

The Masoretes, therefore, found a great variety of carelessly written 
texts, out of which they endeavored to establish a textus receptus based 
upon the most reliable and most ancient model-copies which they care- 
fully collected and collated. Whatever we may think of their innova- 
tions in point of pronunciation (and my impression is that in this respect 
too Kahle and his disciples are exaggerating the reformative zeal of the 
Masoretes), it is highly improbable that the Masoretes should have 
introduced textual, consonantal changes of their own, not supported by 
the best MSS at their disposal. The relation of the MT to the alleged 
“‘tannaitic,” can best be illustrated by the comparison of a modern 
edition of the Septuagint, based on the most reliable MSS and provided 
with a critical apparatus, with an obscure, perfunctory edition of the 
seventeenth century. No one would assume that the readings of the 
modern critical edition are necessarily ‘‘later’’ than those of the older 
uncritical edition. The same is true with the Masoretic Texts. The 
Masoretes might have introduced a few, very few, new “‘later’’ readings, 
but on the whole, especially where they adopted the lectio difficilior, 
they strove painstakingly to restore the old, genuine readings, while the 
“early tannaitic’’ smooth versions are, if not slips, but later emenda- 
tions rejected by the pedantic, arch-conservative Masoretes. 

To a certain extent Zeitlin himself provides the evidence for this 
assumption. Out of the fifty-two variants of the ‘‘tannaitic’”’ literature 
only four or five correspond to the reading of the LXX. The ratio of 
agreement with the LXX in the “tannaitic”’ literature and in the MT 
is therefore one to nine. Unless Zeitlin proves the impossible, namely 
that readings found in compilations varying between the third and the 
ninth century are necessarily earlier than those of the LXX, we shall 
conclude that the MT, nine times more in agreement with the LXX 
than the so called tannaitic text, reproduces in reality earlier readings, 
while the ‘‘earlier tannaitic literature’ contains actually later emenda- 

tions and slips of the copyists. 
Once we realize that the Masoretes’ purpose was not the arrange- 
ment of a new, corrected text, but rather the restoration of an old one 
/ very much like that used by the LXX, it becomes obvious that the 
| agreement of the Isaiah Scroll with the Masoretic Text does not prove 


%6 Cf. BT., Erubin 13a; PT, Taan. chap. 1, #1; GenR 94, #8. 
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at all the former’s dependence on the latter. All it says is that the 
Isaiah Scroll represents a type of text which formed the Vorlage of the 
LXX as well as of the MT. We may also assume that, except for a 
few insignificant variants, the same text was also current in the early 
tannaitic period. 

Thus far we have taken Zeitlin’s list of “tannaitic” readings at its 
face value, and yet have shown that it bears no witness to the medieval 
origin of the Isaiah Scroll. However, we can not close our analysis of 
Zeitlin’s demonstration without a few remarks on the scientific weight 
of these quotations. Asa matter of fact, reviewing some of the references 
of the list, I would note the following: 


a) Some of the variants, especially those drawn upon the halakic 
Midrashim (Mekilta and Sifre), are to be found only in the edd., all 
dependent on ed. Venice 1545, and a few later MSS, while most of the 
best MSS actually have the Masoretic reading. So, for instance, the 
word *5 in Isa 1 20 is omitted only in the edd. of the Sifre, but appears 
in all MSS (cf. Sifre, ed. Finkelstein, 1935; p. 84, line 2, note). The 
variants in Isa 29 10 appear only in a few MSS of the Sifre, but the 
older MSS give the Masoretic text (ibid. p. 87, line 1, note). Similarly, 
the omission of bx.w in Isa 41 8 is to be found only in two MSS, while 
five MSS have “tay dsrw mn (ibid. p. 42, line 10, note). In this par- 
ticular case, there seems to have been a confusion between 41 s: xvn dx 
apy?’ and 442: apy’ dx ans which caused the 
omission (cf. editor’s note)."7 

b) Some verses which exhibit variants in one ‘“‘tannaitic’’ source 
are quoted in accordance with the MT in another “‘tannaitic”’ source. 
So, for instance, Isa 45 is quoted oor yxy (MT) in Mekilta BO XIV 
(ed. Weiss, 19) in a saying attributed to R. Akiba and which is at least 
as early as the Pesikta Rabbati containing Zeitlin’s variant: opY wy) py. 

Zeitlin dwells at length on the variant jow Syaa in Isa 5 1 occuring 
in the Tosefta."® Yet the same verse is quoted according to the Masoretic 
reading in Sifre Ekeb 37 (ed. Finkelstein, p. 73), and what is more 
there }7p2 is referred to in the midrashic comment, so that its genuine- 
ness is beyond any doubt. Would not this indicate that }ow bya in the 
Tosefta is but a free rendering of MT? 

The variant 122vp by my in Isa 57 2 is stressed by Zeitlin as one of 
the few ‘‘tannaitic versions’ which correspond to the LXX.” But 
naswe by my (MT) reads the quotation in Ketuboth 104a where, sig- 


17 The original text of the passage had, in all probability, only ay wop opsm; 
the supporting verse (either 41 4 or 44 2) was added later. 

8 Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 26. 

19 It may be noted that, according to Jerome, the LXX also translated this phrase 
“sensum magis quam verbum.” 

2 Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 25. 
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nificantly enough, it is pointed out that the context requires the singular 
(> yan 129 Sy my). Would not this indicate that the variant in 
the PR is no reading, but rather an emendation as required by the 
context? 


c) Sometimes the same verse is quoted twice in the same source, 
once varying from, another time agreeing with the MT. So, for in- 
stance, Isa 41 4 is quoted in Mekilta Jetro 5: wen °38 mi, but Mek. 
Besh., Shirah 4 (ed. Weiss 45, Hebrew num.) has the Masoretic m7 
yw. Similarly Isa 48 12. PR 40 has the plural 1yow, but PR 41 has 
the singular x yow (MT). The same is true with regard to Isa 65 17. 
PR 44 has mnvsi, but PR 29 reproduces the Masoretic mnex37. 

An interesting example of this last category is Isa 5111. Zeitlin 
refers to PR 37 which has the reading }vx> wa. In truth, however, the 
verse is quoted five times in the PR, twice deviating from," and thrice 
agreeing with the MT js.” This may appear a mere chance. On closer 
consideration however we noted that in both cases where we have the 
variant }1°x5 wa the verse is quoted at the end of a sermon. We 
should now bear in mind that the phrase 5x) jwx> x21 (Isa 59 20) formed 
the stereotyped consolation formula at the conclusion of a sermon, and 
we will easily perceive how the similar phrase 7372 }7¥ 1X2) assumed the 
form of }vx> 182) at the end of a sermon. But where the verse is quoted 
in the middle of the sermon it retained its genuine form of }rx. 

All these instances are entirely ignored by Zeitlin. In none of the 
cases mentioned above do we find by him the slightest indication of a 
certain oscillation in the “‘tannaitic literature,’ nor any serious attempt 
to ascertain the genuineness of the variants. 

The rabbinic axiom: ‘“‘Words of the written books are not permitted 
to be recited orally” (n> bya referred to 
by Zeitlin,?? can hardly prove the authenticity of the readings in the 
‘‘tannaitic literature.”’ In the first place, we must again remind ourselves 
that a talmudic dictum, even an axiomatic one, is not a fact. The above 
mentioned axiom was, in all. probability, never generally accepted nor 
strictly observed. I do not believe that the preachers of the second 
century whenever they had to use a Biblical verse in their sermon 
recited it from a written Bible. Secondly, the rule in question was 
definitely disregarded when the ‘‘tannaitic literature’ was fixed in 
writing. And it was at that juncture that many variants crept into the 
rabbinic quotations. Many more slips are due to the later copyists 
when the above mentioned axiom fell entirely into oblivion. 

On the other hand, it seems not to have occurred to Zeitlin that the 


2 PR, ed. Friedmann, p. 132a, line 9; 164a, bottom. 
Ibid., 136a, line 5 from below; 140b, line 5; 173a, line 3. 
33 Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 25, note 105. 
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same maxim forbidding the oral recital of the Scripture might have 
been the cause of intentional variants in the rabbinic quotations. Some 
clever rabbis, in order to circumvent the above mentioned prohibition, 
might have purposely introduced slight changes, without altering the 
meaning, into the text, so that it ceased to be a Scriptural verse and 
was not subject to the prohibition of being recited orally. That the 
rabbis, some of them, really resorted to such a device in order to evade 
certain rules referring to Scriptural texts is attested explicitly in the 
Palestinian Talmud Meg., chap. 3, #3. It is related that certain scholars, 
who had scruples about using Biblical phrases in their private letters 
because of the prohibition of writing three consecutive Scriptural words 
without ruled lines (www), introduced certain variants into the Scrip- 
tural quotations. Why could ‘not the same scholars have adopted the 
same technique in writing down their sermons, or in reciting them? 

Our analysis has shown a) that the very premises of Zeitlin’s rab- 
binic demonstration are lacking sound foundation; b) that his critical 
method in using the rabbinic material leaves much to be desired. Vitiated 
by these inherent weaknesses, this rabbinic argument offers little solid 
ground for scientific demonstration. There is still much painstaking 
research work to be done before we may venture a generally acceptable 
conjecture as to the age of the Isaiah Scroll, much less arrive at a final 
solution. 


_ THE CAUSAL USE OF EJS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


J. R. MANTEY 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO — 


ONE of the Greek lexicons translate eis as causal. And the only 

Greek grammar that does, as far as we know, is A Manual Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament. However, a few modern speech transla- 
tions have pioneered the way in doing so. For instance, in Matt 3 1, 
“T indeed baptize you in water because of repentance,” where the R. V. 
translates eis ‘‘unto” and the R. S. V. as “for,” Weymouth has ‘‘on pro- 
fession Goodspeed has “‘in token of,’”’ and Williams has “to picture,” 
all three causal in effect. 

In view of the fact that eis gradually took over nearly all the mean- 
ings of en in Koine Greek, before the latter dropped out of use entirely, 
and since em was occasionally used with causal force, such significance 
could easily be inherited by ets. Causal uses of em occur in Acts 20 19; 
Rom 1 24; Gal 1 24; Eph 3 13; Col 1 21; and I Pet 1 6. 

Since usage rather than lexicons establishes the meanings of words, 

e shall present inductive evidence by citing several passages in which 
he contexts seem to demand a causal translation for ets. However, we 
ave to admit at the outset that this type of usage is infrequent and 
are. 

Our first witness is Polybius of the second century B. C. There are 
hree references (Bk. II, 54.14; Bk. V. 57.1; and Bk. V. 66.6) where 
his statement is made with slight variance: ‘He dismissed his troops 
for the winter.” In these passages eis can be considered as causal or 
emporal. Did he dismiss the troops for the duration of the winter or 
because it was winter? Since it could be conceived of as being the former 

e shall drop these passages from further consideration. 

We next present three examples from Polybius Bk. V, in which the 
hrase eis & appears to have causal force. The first is V. 22.8: ‘‘There- 
pre the only passage left for the army was close along the foot of the 
lills, which would expose them to the enemy in a long narrow column, 
ho part of which if attacked could expect support from the rest. Because 
if which (eis &) Philip decided that the most immediate necessity was 
p drive Lycurgus away from the neighborhood.” 
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The second reference is V. 30.2: ‘King Philip had left for Mace- 
donia, and Eperatus, the Achaean general (who was left in charge), 
was treated with contempt by the civic soldiers and utterly disregarded 
by the mercenaries, so that no one obeyed his commands and no pre- 
parations had been made for protecting the country. On account of 
these facts (eis &) Pyrrhias, the general sent by the Aetolians, (who 
were the enemy) having observed . . . not only laid waste the territories 
of Dyme and Pharae but even that of Patrae.” 

The third example occurs in V. 38.8: ‘“‘Cleomenes was closely guarded, 
being different from ordinary prisoners only in that he had a bigger 
jail in which to live. Because of this (eis &), being without hope for 
the future, he decided to escape if at all possible.” 

A close parallel to the above prepositional phrase is found in Matt 
1431 and Mark 15 34 where eis ti is used synonomously with 6a ri 
_ (Matt 9 14 and Mark 2 18). Both expressions are translated why, but if 
we attempt to analyze the phrases, the prepositions appear to function 
in a causal sense. ‘You men of little faith, because of what (eis ri) did 
you doubt?” “Why (or, because of what) have you forsaken me?” 

But some one might object and say that the above phrases are 
idiomatic and therefore do not prove a general causal usage for eis. 
Against such an objection other examples from Polybius and other 
writers can readily be supplied. As evidence, there is Polybius Bk. I. 87.4: 
“They enjoined these commissioners to put an end by all means in their 
power to the two generals’ long-standing quarrel and to force them, 
because of the circumstances (els Ta mapévTa) to be reconciled.” Also 
again, another citation from Polybius, Bk. X. 6.4: ‘‘While the rest... 
will be glad to come in, not so much out of affection for us, as from 
eagerness to be avenged on the Carthaginians because of their brutal 
conduct.” 

In the two preceding quotations the context seems to preclude all 
the more common translations for eis and calls for a causal rendering. 

And we have an equally clear example of contextual evidence in the 
first century A. D. from Josephus, Antig. Bk. IX. 3.1: “And having 
made a circuitous journey for seven days, because of the lack of wate 
(els Gtropiay vdaros) for their cattle and the army, they were in des 
perate need.” 

The above-quoted causal uses of eis from Polybius and Josephug 
were obtained by reading in Greek only a part of the works of these 
authors. No doubt several other similar examples could be found if al 
their writings were read. al 

There are at least nine NT passages in which eis could reasonabl 
be translated causal. We have already quoted three of them. Th¢ 

others read as follows: Rom 4 20, ‘Abraham, being about one hundred 
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years old, took into consideration his own deadened body and the 
deadness of Sarah’s womb, but on account of the promise of God he did 
not waver in unbelief.’”’ (The R. V. translates eis here looking unto; the 
R. S. V., concerning, and Moffatt, at.) Rom 11 30, 32, ‘‘Now you have 
received mercy due to the disobedience of these... for God has im- 
prisoned all because of disobedience.’’ (The R. V. has unto here; the 
R. S. V., to; and Goodspeed has of.) Titus 3 14, “‘Let our people learn to 
maintain good works because of the compelling need (for them) in order 
that they may not be unfruitful.’’ Heb 12 6-7, ‘‘For-the Lord disciplines 
him whom he loves, and chastises every son whom he receives. It is 
because of discipline that you are enduring.” Matt 12 41 and Luke 11 32, 
“The men of Nineveh will arise in the judgment with this generation 
and condemn it; for they repented on account of the preaching of Jon 

Fis is translated at here by Goodspeed and in the R. V. and R. S. V., 
but the contextual coloring is clearly causal. What occasioned repent- 
ance on the part of the Ninevites? The only reason given was that 
Jonah had preached to them. And God forgave them due to their 
repentance and showed mercy to them. 

And according to the NT account of the preaching of John the 
Baptist, as Matt 3 1 and Luke 3 s+. indicate, he demanded genuine 
repentance before he would baptize people. He reminded them that 
being descendants of Abraham wouldn’t get them anywhere, that God 
could raise up children to himself from stones if He saw fit to do so. 
And a delegation of Pharisees from Jerusalem, who came down to get 
his baptism, he called ‘‘offspring of vipers’ and he demanded of them 
that they demonstrate ‘‘fruits expressive of repentance” before he would 
baptize them. The multitudes, tax collectors, and soldiers were told 
similar things and specific instructions were given as to how they should 
demonstrate genuine repentance. In the light of this background we 
can understand better what John meant when he said, ‘“‘I baptize you 
in water because of repentance.’ ”” And the apostle Peter also stressed the 
necessity of repentance prior to © baptism i in Acts 2 3s by saying, ‘‘Repent 
and be baptized everyone of you.” Cf. also Mark 6 12; Luke 13 3; 24 47; 

cts 3 19; 26 20; II Cor 7 9-10 and II Pet 3 9. 

Josephus (Antig. Bk. XIX. 5.2) confirms the gospel account that 
epentance was necessary before baptism by saying: ‘‘John commanded 
he Jews to exercise virtue both as to righteousness towards one another 

land piety toward God and so to come to baptism; that the washing 
(baptism) would be acceptable to him, if they made use of it, not in 
prder to the putting away of some sins, but for the purification of the 
body; supposing that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by 
righteousness.” 

Also confirmatory of the necessity of repentance before baptism and 
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consequently also of a causal translation for eis in Matt 3 1 and else- 
where is the expression found four times in the NT (Mark 14; Luke 
3 3; Acts 13 24; 19 4) “ta baptism of repentance’’, which implies, since we 
have a genitive of description here, a baptism symbolic or expressive of 
repentance. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: 


The following communication from Prof. Bruce M. Metzger may prove of interest 
to the readers of the preceding article: 

“Your interesting paper which you presented last week to the Society of Biblical 
Literature stimulated me to look up the word eis in the Lexicon graecum Novi Testa- 
menti by Franciscus Zorell (2nd ed., Paris, 1931). In column 379 of his work, Zorell 
devotes 19 lines of material in a special section related to the causal meaning of this 
preposition. The Scriptural citations which he offers include Matt 12 41, Luke 11 32, 
I John 510, Acts 753, Rom 420, Matt 1041, Matt 1431, Mark 15 34, and perhaps 
II Tim 2 26. For myself, I do not think that all of these passages are apposite to his 
point.” 

Eis does not appear to me to be causal, however, in I John 5 10, Acts 7 53, and 
II Tim 2 26. But it would seem more plausible in II Tim 2 25, ‘That God may give 
them repentance because of the knowledge of the truth.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by Frederick C. Grant. New York-Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Pp. 339. $3.75. 


A good book on New Testament theology in English has been badly needed for a 
long time. The best books we have had on the subject were written too long ago to take 
into account the very important work of the past few decades in New Testament 
scholarship; recent books of which this is not true are too limited in scope or too con- 
densed to supply the need. Professor Grant’s new book is therefore most timely. Both 
the need and the author’s competence arouse high expectations, which are not dis- 
appointed. The book will probably remain for some time the best we have in English 
on the subject. 

It is not, to be sure, a systematic work of reference on all the topics which may be 
included under the head of New Testament theology, or on the doctrinal contents of 
the books of the New Testament; neither is it a history of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. It is exactly what its title indicates, an introduction to New Testament thought. 
It is a book for reading and re-reading rather than for reference. Much attention is 
given to a right approach to the theological understanding of the New Testament, the 
backgrounds, presuppositions, and basic principles. Four of the twelve chapters are 
devoted to general prolegomena: I. The General Pattern; II. Is There a New Testa- 
ment Theology?; III. The Meaning of Growth and Variety; IV. The Scope of New 
Testament Thought. On all these subjects much that is relevant, sound, and important 
is said, and well said. 

The remaining eight chapters deal with the following topics: V. Revelation and 
Scripture; VI. The Doctrine of God; VII. Miracles; VIII. The Doctrine of Man; 
IX. The Doctrine of Christ; X. The Doctrine of Salvation; XI. The Doctrine of the 
Church; XII. New Testament Ethics. Each chapter is divided into numbered sections, 
in which the treatment is again selective rather than exhaustive, with the proportion 
and emphasis possible only to a master of the subject. A genetic account of the origin 
and succession of theological patterns is pronounced impossible. Various ‘‘areas” (partly 
chronological, partly geographical, but mainly distinguished as traditions or types of 
thinking, e. g. Hellenistic, Gnostic, or Rabbinic) are recognized, but they are not 
divided sharply or discussed separately. The book is concerned chiefly with ‘the New 
Testament as a whole, the finished product.” 

Instead of‘ detailed exposition, point by point or chapter by chapter, fairly full 
explanations of the main ideas are given, with illustrations and comparisons. The style 
is clear, forceful, sometimes even fervent. Occasionally discussions of topics are found 

| in connections or under headings where one would never think of looking for them: e. g. 
| the problem of suffering under miracles, and Philo’s dualism under salvation. This 
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freedom in following a train of association sometimes obstructs the march of the argu- 
ment, but usually the relevance of the apparently extraneous material becomes clear 
eventually. 

The author's purpose is by no means purely historical or descriptive. He writes asa 
Christian and for Christians. Sometimes this leads him into apologetic arguments which 
are not altogether satisfying. There is a section on the modern attitude toward miracles, 
for example, which is far better as exposition than as apologetic. Rightly rejecting 
rationalizations of the-miracles, and clearly explaining their significance for first century 
Christianity, it evades the issues involved in the evaluation of the stories for us who do 
not live in the first century. Again, the chapter on the doctrine of Christ begins with a 
section on modern humanism. Readers of a liberal persuasion, accustomed to being 
charged with unfeeling rationalism, may be surprised to find that their interest in the 
human Jesus of history is tied up with emotional piety. Since our earliest sources 
present a theological interpretation of Jesus, Grant maintains, as is now fashionable, 
that we cannot get back of such a theological view to the historical facts. But all history 
is dependent on sources involving human attitudes and interpretation. Of course Grant 
is convinced that Jesus was a real historical figure. He attributes the impossibility of 
reconstructing a biography of Jesus not only to the paucity of data but also to the lack 
of any human pattern into which Jesus can be fitted, because he is “‘wholly unique.” 

Christology is perhaps the point at which a scholar’s interpretation of the New 
Testament is most likely to be influenced by his own faith. Professor Grant is 
far too good a scholar to read into the New Testament something which is not there, 
but he is inclined to apologize for the Christology of the New Testament as being 
limited to categories of only partial and temporary validity, with the implication that 
the later creeds were not subject to such limitations. If the first-century Christians did 
not “‘speak the language of Nicea or Chalcedon,” they are not to be blamed; “they 
doubtless would have done so had they lived in the fourth or fifth century.” True, 
and some of us thank heaven that they (and we) were spared that misfortune. 

Three principles stressed throughout the book are summarized on page 269 as | 
follows: ‘‘(1) eschatological orientation (relevance to the future); (2) the Jewish 
background, even the Jewish nature of the primitive community; (3) the process of 
transition to a fuller expression in terms of Hellenistic religious concepts.” On the second 
of these points, which is frequently and effectively made clear, the book is particularly 
valuable. Even more emphatically brought out, and with equal right, is the close rela- 
tion of the New Testament to the Old Testament, a relation of continuity and fulfillment. 

Sometimes the effort to demonstrate this connection carries the author unneces- 
sarily far back into the early stages of Hebrew religion. At one point the present 
reviewer feels that the relation is not accurately presented. The atonement is inter- 
preted in terms of the primitive conception of sin as pollution, a conception which Grant 
considers “profound’’ in contrast to “the casual and superficial modern view.”” The 
ground for this surprising estimate of the primitive idea is “its profound connotation of 
the social nature of wrongdoing.”’ But the idea of sin as social in nature and implications 
is something very different from the primitive conception of sin as pollution. In other 
respects the presentation of the connection between the Testaments is sound and grati- 
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fying. This is true particularly with regard to the doctrine of the Church as the true 
Israel. 

There are many interesting points in Grant’s interpretation of the New Testament 
which might be mentioned if this review could be written in a realm beyond time and 
space. Among these are the sections on the theological significance of the main events 
in the Synoptic tradition, on the particular sins condemned in the New Testament, on 
the ministry, and on the sacraments. Most original and provocative, but requiring 
qualification, is the interpretation of the ethics of Jesus as an agrarian protest against 
urbanization. That the modern applications suggested are always sound is open to 
question. True and important as it is, for example, that our economic and political 
preoccupations are non-Biblical (at least so far as the New Testament is concerned), 
the inference that “‘the essential values of human life ...do not depend on a just and 
secure political system” is a dangerous half-truth. The higher values are decidedly 
insecure, if at all attainable, without economic and political justice. 

There are other points at which more or less serious objections might be raised, but 
a great many more are worthy of all acceptation. The book can be whole-heartedly 
recommended for students and general readers alike. 


Burrows 


Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History, by Oscar 


Cullmann. Translated by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 
Pp. 253. $5.00. 


It is indeed fortunate that American students have accessible an excellent trans- 
lation of Professor Cullmann’s work so soon after its original appearance in German 
(first edition, 1945; second edition, 1948). The book is so vigorous and incisive that it 
should prove helpful in acquainting American scholars with European research and in 
equipping them fgr increased participation in ecumenical discussions. 

The volume is primarily an essay in historical theology that seeks to define the 
central, essential, and distinctive elements in the New Testament proclamation. In 
locating the criteria which determine the core of the kerygma, Dr. Cullmann applies. 
| objective exegetical methods to the New Testament, following the pattern adopted in 
his earlier study, The Earliest Christian Confessions. The basic norm is provided by 
| “Biblical history,” in which the “historical action of Jesus of Nazareth is recognized 
as absolute divine revelation’’ (pp. 22 f.). Because it finds its midpoint in this Christ- 
event, Biblical history becomes redemptive history. Primitive Christian theology 
devotes itself to presenting the story of redemption along a single, unified, and redemp- 
| tive Christ-line (Part I). It assesses the significance of past, future, and present epochs. 
by relating them to the central Christ-deed (Part II). It proclaims the lordship of 
Christ over the general course of world history, through his subjection of the invisible 
) powers (Part III). It describes the incorporation of the individual man into this redemp- 
tive history so that his destiny is identified with the total Christ-process (Part IV). 
| This major objective of the volume is fulfilled to a high degree, and the result is one of 
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the clearest and most comprehensive treatments of the heilsgeschichiliche viewpoint 
available in English. 

A secondary purpose of the volume is polemic rather than expository. The author 
feels impelled to argue with various renowned and redoubtable antagonists, including 
Bultmann, Werner, Brunner, and Barth. With all of these he admits large areas of 
agreement, but concentrates his attention upon controverted points. For waging his 
battles with these varied opponents he chooses a single front: the New Testament con- 
ception of time. To him, all theology that is truly Christian is a continuation of Biblical 
history; any loss, therefore, of the distinctively Biblical conception of time is a sign of 
dangerous deviation from the gospel (pp. 23 f.). ‘‘Salvation is bound to a continuous 
time process which embraces past, present, and future. Revelation and salvation take 
place along the course of an ascending time line... All points of this redemptive line 
are related to the one historical fact at the mid-point .. . the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ” (pp. 32 f.). Many of his adversaries are charged with teaching a covert 
Gnosticism because of their un-Biblical attitudes toward time. They tend to adopt 
Hellenistic ideas of eternity which forsake the concrete particularity of Biblical history. 
By contrast, the New Testament gives to all revelation ‘‘an essential anchorage in time”’ 
(p. 38). It conceives of eternity as “endless time,” as ‘‘the linking of an unlimited 
series of limited world periods, whose succession only God is able to survey”’ (p. 46). 
Eternity differs from temporal periods only in being unlimited in extent. Each act of 
God has its own unique and unrepeatable location in time, which is to be thought of in 
rectilinear terms as an upward sloping line. Dr. Cullmann insists that between such a 
view and the Hellenistic outlook there can be no reconciliation (p. 58). 

On the other hand, the primitive Christian conception is strikingly different from 
the Jewish. In this case the new element is not to be found in the content of time itself 
but in the division of time. The Christian locates the mid-point of history in the past; 
the Jew locates it in the future. For the Christian the decisive battle in the war has 
been won, although the war continues; for the Jew that decisive battle has yet to be 
fought. The victory that has already been won enables the Christian to establish the 
unbroken continuity of the total line of redemptive history; by faith he sees that line 
in its completeness. Where the Jew can only find the center of history in an uncertain 
date at the end of this age, the Christian has already found it in a known date that 
marks the beginning of the Messianic age. 

Dr. Cullmann maintains that this new division of time with Christ as its mid-point 
is absolutely essential to the divine mystery of redemption. As revelation it can not 
be ‘“‘proved’’ but can only be believed. It is part and parcel of a prophetic view of 
history. Prophecy transcends the modern distinction between history and myth. It 
refers to facts that can be historically established and makes these facts an object of 
faith, but it interprets each fact within the context of the total reported history. It can 
do this because the meaning of the total story has been disclosed in its central event. 
This meaning is lost if all ‘‘mythological” elements are deleted from the history, or if 
all ‘‘historical’’ elements are subtracted from the myth. 

Whether or not Dr. Cullmann has sufficiently supported his theses, he has at least 
made a substantial contribution to the discussion of important issues. He has demon- 
strated the centrality of the category of time for both historical and theological problems. 
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And he has valiantly defended the principle of allowing the New Testament to provide 
its own criteria for dealing with history. If his exegetical methods are followed, the 
needed corrections of his perspective will be furnished. 

For one thing, it seems that polemic ardor has induced Dr. Cullmann to overstate 
his case in several respects. His description of time as an upward sloping line is too 
neat and too geometric to be wholly convincing. There is evidence in the New Testa- 
ment that the Gospel produced a more radical breach with Judaism than Cullmann 
allows. The inauguration of a new division of time produced a new evaluation of the 
content, meaning, and structure of time. Otherwise it is difficult to explain why more 
Gentiles than Jews were attracted to the faith. There is much evidence also that the 
antithesis between Christian and Hellenistic conceptions was not so complete as the 
author supposes. After all, most of the converts were from Hellenism, and they were not 
required to undergo preliminary instruction in the rectilinear nature of temporal process. 
It is hazardous to heap together all Hellenistic coneptions of time and to call them 
cyclical. It simplifies things unduly to cail all Greek ideas of eternity “timeless” and 
to reduce all Biblical ideas to that of ‘endless time.” For the prophets the primary 
point of reference was not to calendar time (whether iimited or unlimited) but to the 
purposes and acts of the living God. The sequence of times was wholly dependent upon 
the purposes of the Eternal. As such, the sequence was too flexible, too mysterious, too 
hidden to be neatly diagrammed as a single, cotiguous, sloping line, extending beyond 
the Parousia without an end. Dr. Cullmann is surely right in accenting the Christo- 
centric character of redemptive history, but one may hesitate to grant that the revelation 
of this mystery defines the structure of time as precisely, as completely, as objectively 
as he has argued. 

S. MINEAR 


The Apostolic Fathers: An American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xi+321. $3.75. 


The writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers represent the twilight of the golden 
age of Christian origins, and they are a source of perennial interest, not only to the 
student of early Christian history, but also to the informed layman. The Newman Press 
is printing the Apostolic Fathers as part of the new series in translation, entitled Ancient 
Christian Writers. Now Professor Goodspeed has rendered this material into vigorous 
American idiom. This book rounds out a trilogy of translations by this well known 
scholar: The New Testament: An American Translation (1923), The Apocrypha: An 
American Translation (1938), and now this translation of the writings of the sub- 
apostolic age. This field is not new to the author, for in 1898 he came to the University 
of Chicago as a teacher of Patristic Greek, and in 1907 he published the Index Patristicus. 

In simple form Professor Goodspeed has made available for the American reader 
this rich material with only brief introductions and without explanatory notes. This is 
a translation of the Apostolic Fathers; it is not a critical edition. It does not give the 
Greek text as in Lake’s edition (Loeb Classical Series). It does not attempt to give the 
voluminous notes of Lightfoot’s larger edition. It does not append the explanatory notes 
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on the text such as are found in the new Roman Catholic edition of the Fathers. The 
more intense student will miss a critical apparatus, for at certain points the reader is 
left to wonder what Greek or Latin textual reading the translator is following. 

Special interest will be aroused by the positions which the author has taken in the 
brief introductions to the several writings. (His general viewpoint on most of these 
questions had been made clear already in his History of Early Christian Literature, 
published in 1942.) Characteristically Goodspeed relates this material to his familiar 
thesis of the publication of the corpus of Pauline writings soon after A. D. 90. He 
finds in Heb 5 12 the stimulus for the writing of I Clement and Hermas, as well as 
I Pet. According to Goodspeed, Hermas is a combination of two writings by the same 
author, the second part represented by the original material in the Michigan papyrus 
discovered in 1922. 

There is a 25-page appendix on the relation of the material in the various forms of 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. On internal and external grounds it is argued 
that the Doctrina, a short treatise on the Two Ways, represented in two Latin manu- 
scripts, is the basic writing, originally in Greek, a set of rules for Christian living. (Lake 
regards the original Two Ways as a Jewish pre-Christian document.) Then about the 
middle of the second century this Greek original of the Doctrina was expanded under the 
title, ‘The Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles for the Heathen.’’ The 
Doctrina was also worked into the Greek Barnabas. Goodspeed is so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the original character of the Doctrina that he translates it from the Latin as a 
separate document and places it before the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. In the 
matter of the late date for the Teaching the question may be raised whether Goodspeed 
has taken into full account the picture of church life here represented: the travelling 
prophets, the charismatic gifts, the eschatological outlook, the close connection between 
the Agape and the Eucharist, bishops and deacons in the church without reference to 
presbyters. 

But these questions of introduction are secondary to the text in translation. This 
reviewer has read the entire translation, and has found it to be a vigorous, readable, and 
at the same time a faithful rendering. With practised hand Goodspeed has construed 
the Greek idiom in strong English phrasing. At times he has reversed the order of words 
or changed the voice of verbs, and at points has filled in words and phrases (with no 
marks to indicate the small additions). But this is no paraphrase. The translator has 
in the main preserved the long and often involved sentence structure of the original, 
and this faithful practice has made the translation something other than a strictly 
“American”’ translation, a result which could not be avoided. 

In many ways this translation is typical of Goodspeed’s other renderings: ‘“‘thee”’ 
and “thou” are replaced by “you,” dodAos is rendered “slave” and not “servant,” 
dtkatocbvy is translated ‘‘uprightness” as in Romans 4 3 and tpoowmoAnuyia appears as 
“partiality” as in Romans 211. In the quotation of Matthew 9 13 in II Clement 24 
Goodspeed does not follow his own “Chicago” translation, which has “‘pious” in the 
place of “upright” (6txaious). 

The modern touch appears in many places. When the author of the Epistle of 
Barnabas concludes the main section (17 2 or 18 1), he is made to say, ‘‘So much for that” 
(radra pev o’Tws). Clement would teach women “‘to keep house with dignity and 
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good sense”’ (I Clement 1 3). Other instances of modern speech can be cited: II Clement 
16 2, “‘we bid these luxuries goodbye” (amroratwpueBa); Ignatius to Polycarp 21, “Not 
every wound is healed by the same plaster’’; Ignatius to the Philadelphians 3 1, ‘““Not 
that I found any division among you, but a filtering process” (&modwAtopor); Address 
to Diognetus 12 5, ‘Knowledge gives people airs, but love is what builds up character” 
(so rendered in I Corinthians 81). But there are limits to this modernization of an 
ancient writing as when the Shepherd, giving an illustration to Hermas, speaks of 
sending a garment to the ‘‘cleaner.”” The use of the word “fuller” would have avoided 
the up-to-date connotation of ‘dry cleaner.” 

Goodspeed himself has said, ‘Translation is a matter of infinite detail, sometimes so 
slight as to appear trivial. But in translation no detail is trivial.’”* We are therefore 
emboldened to suggest some alternate translations. In the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles the verb ebxapioréw and the noun e’xaptoria are used in the same context, 
but the noun is definite and means the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper. Goodspeed uses 
“Thanksgiving” and ‘to give thanks.” It is always well to remember that the root 
idea of Eucharist is thanksgiving, but we would have to reverse history to retain Thanks- 
giving in English usage as the term for the Lord’s Supper. (Has Goodspeed reversed 
his usage in Ignatius to the Philadelphians 2 1: “follow like sheep where the pastor is’’? 
Here the figure of the sheep would seem to indicate the retention of the meaning “‘shep- 
herd” for wotuny, and not the Latin term, “‘pastor.”) Again, the translation of TéXevos 
—should it be “perfect” as regularly rendered, or “mature,” “fully developed’? 
Ignatius wants the Smyrnaeans (113) to complete their work by sending a delegate 
back to Syria, and he adds as an extra consideration to that end, “‘As you are perfect, 
aim at what is perfect.’’ But “‘perfect” seems out of place here. Is Ignatius saying, 
Since you are a mature body of Christians, take on the responsibility of a full-grown 
church? (Goodspeed does use this sense in I Cor 2 6; Heb 5 14; Jas 3 2.) 

Further trivial questions could be raised. In the story of the Phoenix bird 
(I Clement 25) Goodspeed renders onxdv as ‘‘nest,”’ and there is a usage in Aristotle 
which supports him. Lightfoot has it ‘coffin,’ Lake “sepulchre,” but Kleist has it 
“nest.” Here it denotes the place of deposit of dead remains. Is the context of bird 
life strong enough to warrant the meaning ‘‘nest”? Then again, Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles 4 2 is rendered, ‘And you shall seek daily the faces of the saints.” mpéowma 
rendered literally “faces” is stilted to the modern ear. In this context it clearly means 
“company,” “presence.” The Martyrdom of Polycarp is addressed to “‘the holy catholic 
church in every place’’ (Goodspeed translation). The omission of the conjunction, “holy 
and catholic,” blurs over the full adjectival force of ‘“‘holy’”’ and “catholic.” In Ignatius’ 
letter to the Ephesians (2 2) the important phrase “‘by your prayer” has been left out. 
At two points the agreement in number is not clear: Hermas, Vision 3.9.3 and Hermas, 

Command 6.2.10. 
| But these are trifling considerations, and they should not obscure the excellent 
quality of this careful translation. It is a well wrought work by a thoroughly competent 
scholar, and we are grateful to him for this fine addition to the library of Christian 
| beginnings. 


” 


Paut E. Davies 
Problems of New Testament Translation, p. 8. 
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The Epistle to Diognetus: The Greek Text with Introduction, Translation, and Notes, 
by Henry G. Meecham. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 
165. 18s. 


In this book Dr. Meecham makes “‘an attempt ...to present a comprehensive 
study of the Epistle to Diognetus.” The attempt is highly successful, and this is now the 
standard edition and commentary for the little Christian treatise of the second century. 
A thorough introduction deals with the literary form and arrangement of the treatise, 
its vocabulary (largely classical), grammar and style, its authorship (unknown) and 
date, its theological teaching (including the teaching of the last two chapters, which 
Meecham rightly regards as an appendix), its literary relationships (to the Septuagint, 
the New Testament, and the apologists), its integrity (chapters 11 and 12 are separated 
from the rest of the epistle), and the history of its text. A select bibliography is added. 
The text and translation are next printed on opposite pages, and very full notes follow. 
Five additional notes are concerned with the imitation of God, the deification of man, the 
sonship of the Logos, “guarded tradition,” and Diognetus and the A pology of Quadratus. 
In the last note Meecham rightly rejects the theory of Dom Andriessen that the two 
works are identical (cf. my note in Journal of Religion, XXX [1950], 114). Finally there 
is a complete index of references to Scripture and other early literature, of Greek words 


and forms, and of subjects and names. 


Only one early Christian writer, occasionally noticed in the commentary, seems to 
have been neglected. This is Theophilus of Antioch. F. Ogara (‘‘Aristidis et epistolae 
ad Dicgnetum cum Theophilo Antiocheno cognatio,’’ Gregorianum, XXV, [1944], 
74-102) tried to prove that Theophilus wrote the epistle. The evidence he cites does 
not amount to proof, but there seems to be some relation between the two writers. 
Theophilus is much more Jewish than is the epistle, and it is possible that Ad Autolycum 
modifies the thought of Diognetus, or that Diognetus corrects the dynamistic monarchi- 
anism of Theophilus. The style of the appendix is more rhetorical than that of Theophilus 
(except in Ad Autolycum i. 3 and iii. 15), but its exegesis of Genesis is much like his. 
On the other hand, as Bonner and Meecham have observed, the appendix is similar to 
the Homily on the Passion of Melito of Sardis. No conclusive parallels can be provided 
for its authorship. 

The importance of treatises like Diognetus lies in the fact that they mark the 
beginning of Christian philosophy. Their authors were basically Christian, but they 
were not afraid to interpret their beliefs in the light of reason, and to take “the lofty 
moral truths preached in the philosophic schools and... [give] them the sanction of 
Christianity as a supernatural revelation” (p. 49). Modern readers may prefer the path 
of irrationalism, but it is a fact that ancient Christianity chose the way of synthesis. 
Meecham’s work is a valuable guide to the understanding of this process. 


\ RoBerT M. GRANT 
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Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, by Hans Joachim Schoeps. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1949. Pp. viii+526. 


In this important work, Professor Schoeps offers the results of many years of study 
devoted to the investigation of the difficult and weighty problems of Jewish Christian- 
ity. He has not contented himself with a mere description of the movement in itself, 
but has sought to assess its background in the history of religion and its significance in 
relation to the developing Catholicism of the second century. As he points out (pp. 5-6), 
earlier studies in this field have been based on only one part or another of the available 
materials — the New Testament and the Pseudo-Clementines (Baur and his school), 
or the patristic references (Hilgenfeld), or the indications of Acts and the Pauline 
epistles (Hénnicke). Schoeps has made it his business to exploit all these materials 
together, and to draw also upon the version of the Septuagint made by Symmachus, 
himself an Ebionite, and upon relevant passages in the rabbinical literature. 

Jewish Christianity, in the terms of this investigation, is defined as embracing 
“nicht jede Ausserung eines Christen jiidischer Abstammung ... sondern nur Doku- 
mentierungen eines vom grosskirchlichen verschiedenen judenchristlichen Gruppen- 
standpunktes” (p. 7). At the same time, he recognizes that there were Jewish groups 
which remained within the fold of the great Church, without sharing wholeheartedly 
in its universalism, and which exercised a particular kind of influence upon its general 
development which could be called ‘‘Judaizing.’”” He sees the Epistle of James (which 
Luther had some ground for calling an “‘epistle of straw’’ — p. 344), as well as the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, as monuments of this influence within the canonical Scrip- 
tures. But he is chiefly concerned to trace the lines of the development which issued in 
Ebionitism, in self-conscious separatism from Gentile Christianity. 

The theology of this movement is discussed chiefly under the heads of Christology 
and the doctrine of the Law. Schoeps suggests that the Adoptianist Christology of the 
f Ebionites stands closer to the basic conceptions of the primitive Jerusalem church than 
does the developed Christology of the Catholic fathers. It is built upon the apocalyptic- 
eschatological expectation of the ‘Son of Man,” and upon the idea of Christ as the 
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“new Moses,” “‘the prophet” whose coming was predicted by Moses; in the Kerygmata 
Petrou, this is combined with a quite heterogeneous Adam-myth to issue in a new 
Jewish-Christian theologumenon, which is examined in detail (pp. 98-116). At this 
point the church historians will be entitled to ask if Jewish Christianity, even within the 
limits of definition proposed by Schoeps, is quite such a unitary phenomenon as he 
presupposes; and if the Kerygmata Petrou can properly be taken as representative of 
normative Ebionitism, if such a thing existed. 

Schoeps recognizes clearly that the materials for writing a history of Jewish Chris- 
tianity are not available, but he undertakes to make a critical examination of such 
historic crises in the development as have left traces of one kind or another in literature. 
A particular interest — and no small value — attaches to his study of the causes and 
effects of the flight to Pella, especially its consequences for the relation of these heirs 
of the mother church of Jerusalem to the swiftly-developing church of the Gentiles; 

f and also to his treatment of the Jewish Christian aspect of the conflict with Marcion- 
itism. The chapter on the history of the movement concludes with four sections in which 
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the attempt is made to assess its historical significance in relation to Judaism, to catholic 
Christianity, to the Elkesaites, and ultimately to Islam. 

In a series of additional Notes, the author presents critical studies in justification of | 
his treatment of the documents — a fresh estimate of the Epistle of James (Exkurs I), | 
two studies of vocabulary in Symmachus (II and III), an inquiry into the remains of a | 
commentary by Symmachus on the Gospel according to the Hebrews in the Kerygmata 
Petrou (1V), gnd a discussion of the use of an Ebionitic Acts of the Apostles in the same 
work. The last two are contributions of the first importance to the history of early 
Christian literature. An appendix on ‘“Epiphanius and Pseudo-Clement”’ offers a new 
inquiry into the question of what elements in the Clementines are certainly Ebionitic; 
Schoeps maintains that Epiphanius is substantially reliable in his attribution to the 
Ebionites of the heresies which he finds in the Clementines. 

Schoeps has unquestionably made notable contributions to the investigation of an 
area of early Christian history which has been all too little explored. Not the least of 
his merits is that he opens the way for further exploration by facing us with questions 
which call for extensive discussion and by indicating where we may look for the necessary 
materials. The employment of rabbinical sources, which have been exploited so profit- 
ably in the field of New Testament studies in recent years, is shown to have an equally 
valuable contribution to make to the study of some aspects of the history of the early 
Church. 


F. W. Beare 


La premiére éptire de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens, by Jean Hering. (Commentaire du 
Nouveau Testament, Vol. VII.) Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 1949. 
Pp. 156. Paper cover, 9.50 Swiss francs; cloth binding, 12.50 Swiss francs. 


With the publication of this volume a welcome New Testament commentary begins 
to appear. The scholars who are preparing this’ series include Bonnard, Cullmann, 
Hering, Leenhardt, Masson, Menoud, Preiss, and Senft. The plan calls for fifteen 
volumes, of which the last one will provide indexes and addenda. The individual vol- 
umes have no indexes. Pp. 13 f. give annotated bibliography. 

Hering spends little time on the introductory discussion, which occupies little more 
than three pages. Most of this material deals with the unity of I Cor. He distinguishes 
two letters of Paul: A contained 1 1—8 13; 10 23—11 1; 16 1-4, 10-14. B included 9 1-27; 
10 1-22; 11 2—15 58; 16 5-9, 15-24. Ch. 13 was originally a separate composition. This 
complicated partition theory fails to carry conviction, but it calls attention to difficulties 
in the text as we now have it. 

An original and helpful translation precedes each section of the commentary. 
Indeed, Hering asserts that “‘the first task of the commentator is to justify his transla- 
tion’’ by careful study of the Greek text (p. 7). He assumes that the reader will have 
at hand and make use of the Nestle edition of the Greek New Testament. While he 
makes a limited number of references to leading monographs and commentaries and 
ancient writings, he makes no attempt to give the history of the exegesis of I Cor or 
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to array the authorities on each side of disputed questions. Since he has noticed that 
citations of ancient works get into the stream of scholarly study and are passed along 
without verification and without proper study of their context, he has made it a point 
of honor to verify all citations in their original context and to use only those most helpful 
for the understanding of what Paul says. 

Hering does not attempt a study of all textual problems, but he notes the important 
textual variants in the Greek text, and even resorts to a cautious conjecture when he 
finds no satisfaction in the existing alternatives (p. 73). In 48 he omits the words 
TO py bwép & yéypamrat; he declares that the first tva clause resists intelligible trans- 
lation, and supposes that a misunderstood notation of a scribe has led to this insertion. 

The commentary economizes on details to give space for more extended discussion 
of key questions. For example, the reference to virgins in 7 36-38 is interpreted, after the 
opposing views and the decisive arguments have been stated, to be our first evidence of 
the ancient practice in which Christian couples lived together in a ‘spiritual marriage”’ 
without sex relations. 

The book shows knowledge, discernment, and skill in fresh presentation. Hering 
is now at work on a similar commentary on II Cor. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Gnosis: La Connaissance religieuse dans les épitres de saint Paul, by Jacques Dupont. 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, and Paris: J. Gabalda, 1949. Pp. xx+604. 


This is a dissertation of outstanding quality. The documentation is thorough and 
informative. The Roman Catholic author deals in detail with the relevant writings of 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. Yet he does not lose sight of the ancient sources, 
but continually takes into account writings of Hellenistic Judaism, Greek and Roman 
philosophy, the Hermetic school, the papyri, and early Christianity in addition to the 
Biblical books. However, the rabbinical tradition is used mainly in the collection of 
Strack and Billerbeck. 

The author examines carefully all the passages in which Paul speaks of knowledge 
and especially the knowledge of God. One of the values of his work is his detailed study 
of the key words in this field. This requires him to give special attention to the Corin- 
thian letters. 

He concludes that the essential roots of Paul’s thought are in the Old Testament and 
Judaism, and he finds no radical difference between the religious thought of Paul and 
that of the Jerusalem Church. In Jewish thought, it is apocalyptic rather than legalism 
that Paul most reflects. However, knowledge in the full sense Paul gives the word 
“embraces the entire religious life. ‘To know God’ is to bind the whole person to God 
and to a complete acceptance of his will so that it governs man’s entire conduct and gives 
it its religious value” (p. 540). Yet because Paul knows that the initiative in all relations 
Ibetween God and man is with God, it is fundamental in Paul’s theology that ‘“‘to have 
been known by God” is the more basic fact on which “‘to know God”’ rests. 
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Dupont grants that Paul took over certain terms and concepts from Greek moral 
philosophy. Indeed, Paul probably received most of them directly rather than through 
the medium of Hellenistic Judaism. But they are minor features rather than essential 
or central in Paul’s thought, which roots in Judaism and develops its particular form 
out of his Christian experience. In particular, Dupont denies that pagan mysticism 
shaped the apostle’s thinking; on this point he wages continual war on Reitzenstein. 

This volume is valuable for documentation, detailed exegesis, word study, attention 
to New Testament backgrounds, and light on capable Roman Catholic scholarship. 
Its emphasis on the Jewish background of Paul’s thinking is essentially sound. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus, by Amos N. Wilder. Revised edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


In this revision of his 1939 book, Wilder has brought the Bibliography up to date, 
dropping 19 older items and adding 56 new ones. Not only in the Preface, but also in 
various chapters, extensive additional discussion and revised statement bring the book 
into touch with numerous recent developments. An added chapter at the close relates 
the historical study more directly to modern thinking, and shows how the religious 
motivation of life goes beyond moralism without falling victim to moral indifferentism. 


Wilder recognizes that Jesus expected the Kingdom, which he saw already beginning, 
to come fully before long. With this recognition is coupled a sane explanation that the 
gifts and nature of God rather than the threat or promise of the future constitute the 
essential basis and sanction of the ethics. It is shown that the specific reference of 
Jesus’ teaching to his own day and situation does not involve acceptance of Schweitzer’s § 
idea of “interim ethics.’ This is a penetrating and important book. (F. V. F.) 


The Beginning of the Gospel, by T. W. Manson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 113. $1.50. 


This is Part I of A Primer of Christianity for lay readers. The series also includes 
The Furtherance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore, The Truth of the Gospel, by G. B. Caird, 
and a supplementary volume on Science, History, and Faith (or, The Gospel and Modern 
Thought), by Alan Richardson. Manson in his Introduction discusses Christ and 
Christianity, What is the Christ?, Who is the Christ?, and Christ and the Church. He 
then gives a fresh and effective translation of Mark, with headings for each section and 
brief introductory comment on most sections. A few passages from other New Testa- 
ment books are translated to give a more balanced presentation of what the New 
Testament means by the gospel. This is not a book for scholars, except that the method 
and the original, at times free, translation are instructive. (F. V. F.) 


COMMENTARY ON COMMENTARY 


Brownlee’s note on Ezek 13 17-23 in the current issue of JBL (Dec. 1950) is, like 
the first speech of Eliphaz, notable for its double entendre. He remarks that “William 
A. Irwin's elaborate attempt has not been convincing to many,” though he does go on 
to admit some measure of “true insights” (id. p. 367). Now what does this sentence 
mean? I confess myself completely puzzled. ‘Elaborate’ is patently used as a pejora- 
tive (I comment in passing that on this passage to which Brownlee gives six pages I 
had treated in a scant total of twenty-nine lines. If he discusses the entire book — as 
I did — what adjective then will apply to his work?) Note also that my work was only 
an “attempt”; i. e. by definition it was a failure. But the real puzzle is in the balance of 
the sentence, for it can equally bear either of two meanings: a, that my work is to be 
disregarded as the failure he has already labelled it; or, b, that my results were sound, 
and Brownlee is going to step into the lists to defend them against the ‘‘many” who have 
not been “convinced.” A is the normal force of Brownlee’s words; but the gratifying 
fact is that he actually followed b! Whether or not this was of conscious intent, I offer 
him my sincere thanks. 

In major point after point, Brownlee goes straight down the line with me. All the 

problems of Ezekiel — and they are legion — depend in the first instance on “recon- 
struction of the original text’’; Ezekiel taught in poetic oracles; his work was done in 
m™ Jerusalem before and after 586 B. C. (I bowed to tradition with a concession that he 
perhaps went then to Babylonia); he was a man of normal personality; poems by later 
writers were appended to the genuine Ezekiel; the total was enlarged by prose comments 
from a late time; these comments sometimes interrupt the original oracle, which then 
must be pieced together from disparate fragments; but the commentators did us the 
good service of providing evidence on the original text; notes which may be called 
“‘Masoretic” are also intruded into the text —all these are identically my position, 
moreover several of them were first presented by me and have had no other advocacy 
until now Brownlee’s. Further, the method by which he now goes beyond my results 
(whether or not correctly) I had several times employed in the mood of experiment, 
but abandoned on the ground that it entailed “making poetry rather than finding it.”” 
It is possible that Brownlee’s greater boldness is in the right line: for the present I do not 
comment on the validity of his unique results, but remark only that his work is entirely 
a projection of my methods and findings. And this, too, I can claim as part of my posi- 
tion; for I had invoked the collaboration of my colleagues toward a more precise result 
than I could by myself attain. I insisted only — as I do still — that advance can come 
only along the line I sketched. 

And now Brownlee comes like an answer to prayer! Obviously I am gratified. His 
lis the best piece of work on Ezekiel that has appeared in the nearly eight years since 
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I published my book. Indeed it is the only work that promises real advance; all the 
others — except Messel, who with all his keenness was too unsound — have been | 
reactionary. I look forward eagerly to the full publication of Brownlee’s results, when 
it will be possible to evaluate them with a thoroughness that lies beyond reach with the 
present narrow sampling. 

But I am still puzzled. Why then did Brownlee ignore, if not largely repudiate, his 
relation to my work? It is entirely possible that he arrived at his conclusions inde- 
pendently, although this would be highly remarkable in view of our diversified and 
complex agreement. Yet I recognize that such independence would add considerable 
cogency to the position. But even in such cases it is properly the habit among scholars 
to acknowledge a previous worker. Why then does he refer to my results so casually 
or even critically, though conceding in a grudging mood that I had “many true in- 
sights’? Is this the typical influence of a certain eastern school for whom it seems a 
basic proceedural dogma that my work must never be treated with fairness? Or is the 
explanation much simpler? Brownlee is far more accurate than Howie — for which let 
us be thankful! The originality and audacity of Howie’s blunders render his work a 
classic — but as regards my work is he as ill-informed as he appears? 

I am still puzzled. 


A. IRWIN 
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